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o> | BUTLER’S 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


The great progress made during the past few years in meteorology 


and physiography has placed physical geography among those sciences, 
a knowledge of the elements’of which has become an essential part of 


modern education. 

Be Recognizing the important position that physical geography now holds 
in the eourses of study in preparatory, high, and normal schools, the pub- 
lishers Fespecttully submit 


Butler's Physical Geography 


to the public, with the confidence that its merits as a text-book wil Ibe | 


at once recognized. 
it contains the:results of -the latest discoveries in phy siography, me- 
teorology and ocean hydrography 
“It is based upon the researches of Huxley, Tyndall, Henry, Judd, 
Milne, Le Conte, Bartlett, Davis, Ferrel, and Abbe, whose efforts have 
placed physical geography ina leading position among the physical sciences. 
"THE TEXT is clear and systematic, and so arranged that the 
leading principles are kept clearly in view. Other relevant matter 
is placed in foot notes. : 
THE MAPS are the finest and most accurate that have yet ap- 
peated in a text-book. They were compiled from the latest reports and 


pear issued by the U. S. Coast Survey, the Hydrographic office, and the 


British Admiralty. 
The preparation of the book is the work of Professor J. W. Redway, 
a specialist in physical geography, an extensive traveler, and a practical 


teacher. 
,& i 


BE. Hi. BUTLER & COMPANY, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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SOME DEFECTS IN OUR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY JULIA M’NAIR WRIGHT. 


HERE is a great and increasing cry 
against the crowding in studies, the 
over-pressure brought to bear on the brains 
of our children, in schools of all grades and 


classes, but especially in the primary de- 


partments. Physicians assert that diseases 
of the eye and brain are increasing ; ner- 
vousness is not only a national character- 
istic, but a national danger. The ratio of 
the insane yearly augments, and that new, 
indefinite disease which our fathers knew not 
of—nervous prostration—daily multiplies 
its victims. Much of the physical derange- 
ment is charged to over-stimulation of the 
brain in our school system. The child, at 
an age when it should live little more than 
an animal existence, is crowded into the in- 
tellectual life. 

A thorough, fair, and reasonable discus- 
sion of this question would demand that we 
examine the problem of physical deteriora- 
tion, first in the light of statistics, and then 
by an honest search into its probable causes. 
Given the numerous undoubted instances of 
infant paralysis, nervousness, and cognate 
diseases, developed before the victims have 
been an hour in school or taught a letter, 
we might be driven to find many of their 
predisposing causes in heredity or pre-natal 
impressions. 

Instead of asserting a method of education 
as the fons et origo of juvenile enervation, 
research into causes might point out the 
alcoholism and narcotism of one or the 





other of the parents, the tight-dressing and 
irregularities of food and hours of the 
mother, as the true sources of the weakness 
of the child. 

But undoubtedly the school-room and the 
school system have some of the blame to 
bear, and to that we direct a brief view. In 
an age when education becomes daily a 
more important factor in affairs, where new 
fields of knowledge are constantly opening, 
we are none of us ready to desire our chil- 
dren to be less well equipped than they are 
in the race of life. We are unwilling that 
they should suffer the penalties, positive or 
negative, of ignorance. Is there, then, 
anywhere a waste of time and of brain 
power? Are our children made to labor 
twice over territory that might be covered 
once? Can we anywhere halve the labor 
and obtain equal result? What is this school 
education? Is it really understood that it 
is not a finishing but an initiatory process? 
Is it realized that it is a leading out into 
paths that are to be afterward pursued? 
Education is not a crowding of the mind 
with facts,—all the facts on any subject that 
may be studied. 

Our education pretends to finish only two 
subjects, the English alphabet and the mul- 
tiplication table—the alphabet in its printed 
and written characters, and the table through 
a certain number of combinations. If we 
consider the alphabet, or the table, in all 
their possibilities of combinations, of course 
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education no more pretends to finish in 
them than in botany or geology. 

Education in our schools has for its object 
merely to develop the thinking and observ- 
ing faculties of the pupils so far that they 
may go on alone in making acquaintance 
with the stored learning of the world and be 
able to investigate new fields. Education 
is giving the keys that open the gates of 
various fair domains, and leaving the neo- 
phytes at liberty to go in and possess the 
land. It is not getting all that is to be got, 
but it isshowing some of the wealth to be had. 
If this is a correct idea of education, then it 
is evident that the more easily and com- 
pactly and quickly these various depart- 
ments of knowledge can be opened the bet- 
ter it will be, and wherever one line of work 
can cover several subjects with equal ease a 
great gain will have been made, #. ¢., we 
halve the labor and double a result. 

The narrow limits of this paper forbidding 
dilation upon this theme, it can perhaps be 
made plain by a single example. Take, in 
our public schools, the first and second 
primary rooms or classes, or their equiva- 
lents in private schools: the children are 
from five to nine years old, and the subjects 
presented to them are reading, writing, 
something of geography, figures covering 
the simplest presentation of the first four 
rules of arithmetic. Children whose hered- 
ity, physique, and home environment are 
good, may be beyond these studies at six or 
eight years, but the main body of the chil- 
dren in the public schools remain in these 
rooms up to nine years. Let us also con- 
sider that the children of the poor usually 
leave school at about twelve, and that to the 
school-room they must look for the forma- 
tion of their intellectual tastes, any bent 
their minds shall take in education, and all 
helpfulness in suggestion, direction, or in- 
formation. Moreover, these children sel- 
dom go beyond the Fourth Reader and the 
Intermediate Geography. 

The chief books in these primary schools 
are the Readers, beginning with the Primer. 
The spelling lessons and the writing lessons, 
and often the lessons in notation and writ- 
ten figures, are in these Readers. They are 
the books of the school-room. To the chil- 
dren who have wo books at home, or none 
but almanac, dream-book, and song-book, 
the Readers are the sole representatives of 
the grand army of books. Now we deliber- 


ately throw down the gauntlet and declare, 
that in forty years very little improvement 
has been made in Readers, and that no other 
school-books are so utterly beneath the de- 
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mands of the public, so incompetent for 
their place, as the major part of our Readers. 

Are they not far better in binding, type, 
margin, pictures, than the books of forty 
years ago? Oh, yes,*indeed! Take the 
old primer in which we learned to read, 
bound in thin boards covered with crude 
paper, and printed,in blue with a little bor- 
der about each page. But these extraneous 
things do not make the Reader. Take the 
Reader itself, how goes it? We learn thus: 
‘Tt. It is. It isa hat. Is it his hat? Yes, 
it is his hat.’’ And so on, until the book 
culminated in— 

‘* One winter’s day the wind blew high, 

And fast came down the snow,” 
with a blue picture, wherein a blue Jane in a 
blue house fed a blue robin on blue snow. 
And ever since then, through all the forty 
years, the changes have been rung on these 
same few lines, and a ‘‘ beginning book,”’ 
now in press, sets forth, ‘‘It isa hat. The 
hat is on the mat. It is my new hat.’’ The 
First Reader expatiates thus: ‘‘ Here is 
Jane’s doll. It is a new doll. Jane will 
make doll a dress. Doll can not walk or 
hear or talk. Jane can walk and hear and 
talk.’’ 

And next attention is turned to Fred. 
‘‘Fred has a pair of new skates. John! 
come and see my new skates. Let us go 
down to the pond.’’ But John is a very 
moral boy, and he says, ‘‘ No; it is time to 
go to school.’’ Now, how do the children 
like these books? The teachers tell me 
that, as a rule, they cordially detest them. 
It is hard to hold attention. The boys re- 
sent the Doll lesson, and the girls despise 
the John and Fred lesson. The repetition 
is odious to them, and so is the harping on 
well-known nothings. Does a reasonable 
little girl of six need to study half-an-hour 
on the abstruse propositions, ‘* Doll cannot 
hear or walk or talk ?’’ ‘True, you say, she 
learns to read. But here is our answer: 
Why cannot she learn with the reading of 
something that she must know, and which, 
unlearned now, will demand the crowding 
of a future lesson? Why cannot she prove 
that words in a book convey new and pleas- 
ing ideas? A bright little girl, toiling over 
this nonsense in the primary readers, cries 
out, ‘‘ I hate this silly book! Why can’t it 
tell me what I don’t know? I know more 
than the book, now!’’ ‘* Why are you so 
very naughty over your lessons?’’ asks a 
teacher of a pupil whom she is trying to 
drag along this flowery path of learning. 
‘*] hate Jane and Kate and their doll. I 
wish they were all dead,’’ is the reply. 
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When these Readers try to get more in- 
teresting, they have stories—weak, shallow 
stories, which still fail to convey new and 
needed ideas—and the only intellectual re- 
sult of the stories is the awakening of a taste 
for trash, so that statistics show us that nine 
hundred and ninety in a thousand of books 
drawn at the circulating libraries by chil- 
dren, from nine to fifteen years of age, are 
the lightest possible form of tales. Why 
must these readers be supposed to have an 
errand simply to teach the one and two syl- 
lable words of our language? Why cannot 
they give in these lessons sound, new, val- 
uable, attractive information? I think fewer 
of our small boys would set off on tours to 
scalp Indians and hunt buffaloes, if they had 
had early aroused in the primary schools, 
through their Readers, a love of natural his- 
tory and a healthy taste for investigating the 
metamorphoses of insects, the habits of 
birds, fish, and smail mammals. The En- 


glish language is rich enough in short, clear, 
strong Saxon words to give a pupil a fair 
start in several branches of natural science, 
while they are yet in the first three Readers. 
And not merely information would be in 
this case conveyed, but a sound, intelligent 
taste might be formed, and the children 


who have no home teaching and leave school 
| at twelve years, would have at least a chance 
to know something of the world in which 
they live, and of things with which they 
come in daily contact during the work of 
their lives. Some one has said, ‘‘ Geography 
should be a peg on which to hang all the 
sciences—unless, perhaps, mathematics.’’ 
Reading-books should be such pegs. But 
under the present system reading-books are 
but weak pegs on which to hang the rudi- 
ments of English language, and geography 
is not fashioned into a peg strong enough to 
support itself. The makers of our primary 
books should know equally well two things: 
first, how to interest and develop the child 
mind, and second, something reasonable to 
interest it in. There have been Readers 
offered on some of the subjects of natural 
science, but up through the Third the mat- 
ter presented has been chiefly ‘‘cat and dog 
stories,’’ or tales of animals in an abnormal 
state of captivity. What is wanted is real 
science, a fair share of anatomy and physi- 
ology, given in clear, short words, and 
bright, ‘‘ taking’’ style. When we provide 
for our teachers such First, Second, and 
Third Readers for the little ones we shall, 
in this line, embody some of the wisdom of 
the old proverb about killing two birds with 
one stone. NX. £. Journal of Education, 
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ATTENTION AND INTEREST. 


BY E. H. RUST. 


HE writer has several grades in her 

school. For more than a year past the 
older scholars have read, five minutes each 
day, a part of a story from Aunt Jo’s Scrap 
Bag, Bodley Stories, stories in Wide Awake, 
etc. This practice gives a season of rest 
and enjoyment, besides helping to form a 
taste for good reading matter. 

Five minutes each day we have a general 
exercise in mental arithmetic, such as count- 
ing forward and backward in concert by 
twos, threes, etc.; adding at first short col- 
umns, then long, giving results, then adding 
in concert, to prove correctness of results ; 
a long column at sight, in concert ; again, 
a rapid exercise in the four processes, oral 
and silent. This works well in a country 
school, or one with two or three grades, es- 
pecially if no mental arithmetic is provided, 
and 1s a general exercise which all enjoy. 
Quite a high degree of rapidity and accuracy 
—future helps—can be attained, even where 
scholars, at first are slow and not practised 
in mental arithmetic. If teachers are trou- 
bled to secure attention of scholars after 
recess, try the mental arithmetic, which may 
be varied each day, after recess in forenoon, 
and five-minute story-reading after recess in 
afternoon. Insist on the attention, which, 
almost invariably, will be gained at once, 
however interesting the fin and games at 
recess. I have completely cured this source 
of trouble by these means. 

One feature of our general exercises, on 
Fridays, is a ‘‘ query box’’ for all kinds of 
questions (without too many dates), which 
will be understood by scholars between ten 
and fifteen years of age, and will be inter- 
esting tothem. We have five a week. On 
one Friday we give the questions, which are 
copied in the blank books; the scholars find 
the answers, if they can, before the next 
Friday, when they copy the answers and 
five new questions. Each Friday we occupy 
five or ten minutes studying questions and 
answers. Scholars enjoy questioning each 
other, and the teacher rests. Our questions 
are of every variety—history, geography, 
any interesting facts, etc. Many of the 
scholars propound these questions, and the 
queries and answers of a term make an en- 
tertaining and instructive feature for ‘‘ last 
day exercises.’’ 

A help to make scholars enjoy letter- 
writing is to have a letter-box. I tooka 
chalk-box, the cover of which was planed, 
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and a hole made large enough for the letters 
to pass through. Above this opening I 
painted the word ‘‘Letter’’ in large, red 
letters ; below, the word ‘‘ Box.’’ We keep 
tne letter-box in full view all the time. 
Younger scholars look forward to the day 
when they send letters to classmates; the 
teacher is the postmistress, and corrects the 
letters. At acertain time the scholars get 
their letters, note the corrections, and pass 
them back to the original writer, who copies 
them in a blank book. Thus children learn 
the forms and processes of letter-writing. see 
the errors of at least one besides their own ; 
and the playing at ‘‘ postoffice’’ adds a zest 
which would else be wanting to the work. 
—American Teacher. 





OBEDIENCE MUST BE TAUGHT. 


BY BISHOP F. HUNTINGTON. 





ILL the republic be ennobled, then, by 

the citizenship of a generation taught 

in childhood to believe that as soon as chil- 
dren can go alone on their feet they should 
be permitted to go alone in their judgment, 
their manners and their principles? A 
pleasant aphorism of a German poet, that a 
wise age reverences the dreams of its youth, 
appears to frighten parents from setting up 
a rule in their own houses. The children 
are consulted as to what they like, which is 
well enough, with the important limitation 
that a large part of the appointed business 
of their fathers and mothers is to teach them 
what they ought tolike. It is reckoned des- 
potic to coerce nature, as if we did not 
bring into the world in our nature a great 
deal which, unless somebody does coerce it, 
ruins us. Earlier and earlier the reins are 
tossed on the neck of juvenile inclinations, 


till that whole period of beautiful and | 


blessed subjection which Saxon homes once 
knew as boyhood and girlhood is eaten 
away by a premature and offensive self-asser- 
tion, and instead of boys and girls we have 
only little men and little women. Some 
futile attempts are made, too late, to hire or 
bribe the virtues which might have been 
healthily grown under a sturdier nurture. 
Indulgence ends in misery. Sharper crnelty 
can hardly be done to a child than to leave 
him to himself in those things in which God 
ordains the parent to act over him and for 
him. Whenever we come to be a lawless 
land, as we certainly shall after four or five 
lawless generations have grown up in it, 
this ‘‘great country’’ will be a great grave 
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of true freedom, of manly virtue, and of pure 
peace. Where the young are brought up 
to obey, not coaxed or supplicated to obey, 
the foundation is laid for a solid social fabric. 
From this home legislation the first transfer 
is to school. The same firm hand of law, 
strict and merciful, and merciful because it 
is strict, is meant to take the child up there, 
too, holding him and guiding. 

The whole apparatus of education, from 
top to bottom, fails unless it chastens and 
moulds the mind to orderly methods. Not 
more self-reliance, but more intellectual hu- 
mility, is now our national want. To cre- 
ate in the scholar a patient, modest, and 
obedient action of the whole intellectual na- 
ture, is a benefit that lasts on in the personal 
experience and makes an abiding element in 
character, opening the soul to all the light 
of truth. Of two graduates from college, 
one carries out a store of things learned, the 
luggage of his mind. The other carries the 
secret how to learn and how to be taught, 
which is the better part of wisdom, his facul- 
ties being set in the order of the Maker’s plan. 
Which will be the master of his place and 
the master of other men in the fight of after 
years, who can doubt? When the Duke of 
Wellington received a very intrepid battal- 
ion returning from a bloody campaign, it 
was observed that he said nothing of their 
courage, praising only their diseipline and 
subordination to command. Civilians were 
surprised. The field marshal’s reason was 
ready—Englishmen are expected to be 
brave, but obedience is the higher honor. 
War itself, as a science of slaughter, is not 
a lofty kind of work, as the most courage- 
ous warriors in later days always admit. 
Yet the military profession is an elevated 
one in civilized countries, because it is a 
discipline of character in the principle of 
authority. The fascination in the presence 
of an admiral or general is not in the strap 
or title. Great commanders, great states- 
men, true gentlemen the world over, never 
gain their places by self-assertion, but by 
steadfast drudgery under orders, each obe- 
diently observing the limits of his rank and 
post. How sternly the public judgments of 
heaven have instructed both Cesars and 
democracies that presumption is weakness ; 
that military dash and extemporization and 
‘‘ headquarters in the saddle’’ and contempt 
of ‘‘red-tape’’ and all that raw brood, are 
sure agencies of national self-destruction. 

The men, the nations, the ages which 
most venerate law are the strong men, the 
commanding nations, the happy ages. The 
American poet is not wanting in the liberal 
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sympathies of his age, but he seems to see 

both sides of the social fact when he writes: 
Three roots bear up dominion. Knowledge, will, 

These two are strong ; but stronger still the third, 

Obedience, the great tap-root, which still, 

Knit round the rock of duty, is not moved 

Tho’ the storm’s ploughshare spend its utmost skill. 


The great master of Rugby, Dr. Arnold, 
when it was suggested that a proposed ex- 
pulsion of some insubordinate boys of choice 
blood would endanger the patronage, re- 
plied: ‘‘It is not necessary that there should 
be three -hundred pupils in this school, 
but it is absolutely necessary that all who 
are here should be amenable to discipline.’’ 
I remember a case of a disturbance at Har- 
vard, where a budding socialist in the sopho- 
more class, being called before’ President 
Walker, ventured to remark that he did not 
approve of the law which he had just broken. 
The president discontinued the conversation 
by saying, so dryly that every drop of mois- 
ture seemed to be squeezed out of the words, 
‘*We don’t expect you to approve of the 
law, but to obey it;’’ and he sent him 
home to learn a lesson more useful to him 
than the calculus or the Greek tragedies. 

» Self-made—though there is really no crea- 
ture of that sort in creation—is a title which, 
in current use, has come to be received as a 


kind of indisputable challenge to admiration, 
a proof of intellectual nobility and of fitness 


for high office. Great respect is doubtless 
due to the energy of any man who makes 
the most of his gifts or his opportunity. 
Such men may here and there rise to the in- 
tellectual peerage of the world. But the 
self-made man is badly made who is not 
ready to confess that other men might have 
made him better than he made himself, and 
especially that institutions which gather and 
treasure up the wisdom of the past, and are 
complicated instruments perfected by ages, 
are likely to educate better than an individ- 
ual mind, however vigorous, or an individ- 
ual will, however resolute, or a personal as- 
piration left to itself, however persistent. 
Who would not rather have, as his ruler, his 
doctor, his preacher, his attorney, or his 
judge, the pupil of the best that the world 
has thought and learned, than the pupil of 
a master who is master and pupil at the 
same time, and who, therefore, at any given 
moment, has an uneducated mind for his 
educator? A reconciliation, therefore, of 
the ideas of liberty and law is for the teach- 
ers and guides of mankind a matter of pro- 
found concern. Wherever it is attained the 
gain is more than a mere triumph of con- 
sistent scientific thought. It must go far to 
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clear and settle those grave questions of so- 
cial morality, just uses of wealch, adjustments 
of industry, and political integrity, which 
have never been more urgent than now, and 
on which not only the well being but the be- 
ing of this nation depends. We repeat, there- 
fore, with a variation, the Prussian maxim: 
‘* If you would have respect for law appear 
in the life of the nation, you must put it into 
the schools.’’— Zhe Forum. 


MORE MEN AS TEACHERS. 
BY H. L. BOLTWOOD. 


E justly recognize the building of 

good character as the highest aim 
and the noblest result of school education. 
But do our educators and our school author- 
ities show, by their selection of teachers, 
that they are aware that, in building up good 
character, there are masculine as well as 
feminine elements to be recognized ? When 
we find in a school corps sixty women to 
one man, or even find schools in which 
pupils, up to the day of their graduation from 
High Schools, have never been under a 
male teacher, we cannot help asking if this 
ought to be? 

We look at this question principally in 
regard to the formation of character. We 
have no disposition to disparage one sex or 
exalt the other. Admitting that one sex is 
the equal of the other in intellect, in teach- 
ing ability, in controlling and governing 
power, we claim it is for the moral good of 
the pupils to have teachers of both sexes. 
We presuppose, of course, that the teachers 
selected are such teachers as deserve the 
name and are selected not simply because 
of their sex, or because one will work more 
cheaply than the other. 

There is little question that, for primary and 
intermediate work, the average woman does 
better than the average man. She is more 
likely to be patient, hopeful, reasonable, and 
sympathizing. But during the early period 
of school instruction, the difference of sex 
in affecting character is much less than in 
late years. When boys and girls are ap- 
proaching the period of maturity, their char- 
acter is more susceptible to formative influ- 
ences from the outside world. The boy 
often becomes too wise for feminine control, 
either at home or at school. He puts on 
that superior knowingness which ignores 
women’s views of life, and he claims for 
himself a man’s way of looking at things. 
It is a lucky thing for a lad of this sort to 
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have a wise father, or a sensible older 
brother, to take the conceit out of him. 
But if we have or have not either of these, 
there never is a time in his life when he 
needs more a manly teacher to show him, by 
precept and example, the way in which men 
look at education and at life. The influ- 
ence of a good woman is a blessing to a lad ; 
but there are many things a man can do for 
him which a woman cannot. A young man 
who cannot only teach and govern his boys 
well, but who can be their leader in the ball 
game, in the gymnasium, in rowing, swim- 
ming, hunting, or in other like things that 
boys delight in, commands the avenues to 
certain parts of their nature which a woman 
seldom can reach. Or, if he be deficient in 
all these things, if he knows men and the 
ways of men, and can present the boys with 
high ideas of temperance, honor, truth, 
purity, from a man’s standpoint, even if he 
say no more and no better than a woman 
would, it makes a deeper impression. He 
helps to do away with that miserable delu- 
sion, too often promoted by the conduct 
and the statements of well-meaning persons, 
that high ideals of right are for women, and 
that men haveadifferent and lower standard. 

If a boy were taught only by male teach- 
ers from his early years, he would be very 
likely to lack some of the best elements of 
character. The English schoolboy, as de- 
picted in many books, is an example of a 
rough, even brutalized character, largely 
due to a training too exclusively masculine. 
The masters, like the boys, have been 
trained in the same rough way, and often 
seek to develop only the coarser and more 
combative spirit of their lads. 

But the girl needs good masculine train- 
ing as well as the boy does. She is likely 
to form false estimates of manly character. 
Cheap novels or silly associates of either sex, 
often shape her notions of men. She be- 
comes impatient of the moral control of one 
of her own sex. She is more likely to listen 
to good sense from a kind, judicious man 
than from any woman. He stands, to her 
mind, as a representative of masculine judg- 
ment upon conduct, and he is, consequently, 
listened to and respected. The influence of 
a man of the right sort upon the gir! is often 
as salutary and as ennobling as that of a 
woman of the right sort upon the boy. 

Co-education of the sexes is now pretty 
generally accepted as the best thing for our 
youth. Isthere any reason why there should 
not be more equality in numbers among 
teachers of the two sexes ? 

The principal reason, hitherto, for the 








enormous and increasing disparity of num- 
bers, has beent he fact that women could be 
employed for lower wages. ‘This reason 
still exists, but is less forcible than it once 


was. But another reason is, that Boards of | 


Public Education have not considered the 
importance of having men in their schools 
to help in building up the right character 
among their boys and girls. 

A man of the right sort in the grammar 
school will do much to send the boys up to 
the high school. The absence of men in 
the upper-grade work and in the high school 
does much to make boys believe that book 
knowledge is a kind of attainment suitable for 
women only. When there is a right propor- 
tion of male and female teachers in the other 
grades and in the high schools, we shall see 
fewer graduating classes numbering at least 


twelve girls to one boy. 
Illinois School Journal. 


————— 


SELF-DISCIPLINE IN SCHOOL. 


SCHOOL once troubled the teacher 
[\ by incessant whispering. In vain she 
tried to check the evil. It was suggested to 
her to deprive the whisperers of a portion of 
their recess. So it became her habit to re- 
quire a personal report from the pupils just 
before the gong struck. The children were 
very honest in the matter, and readily con- 
fessed their misdemeanor. They made no 
fuss at the punishment, but sat quietly, look- 
ing somewhat ashamed and thoughtful. As 
the days passed on the teacher noticed with 
alarm that the number of whisperings was 
steadily increasing. Plainly, her punish- 
ment was not radicalenough. At last, after 
much thought and no little heart-ache, she 
determined to throw all the force of her 
longing into one earnest appeal to their rea- 
son and generosity. 

‘*T want to tell you what I saw to-day,’’ 
she said, when every little eye was fixed on 
her face. ‘It was a poor child who had a 
dreadful disease called the St. Vitus dance. 
Her face, hands, whole body in fact, kept 
twitching in the most painful manner. She 
could not help it, for she had lost the power 
to make her own body obey her when she 
wanted it.’’ Here the teacher explained in 
simple language about the action of the 
muscles and nerves presided over by the 
will power. ‘‘ Poor little girl! How sad 
it was! She felt very badly over it. Now, 
children, some of you are in danger of los- 
ing the power to make yourselves mind. 
Here are hands, feet, eyes, tongue—such 
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good little servants when they are made to 
mind: such hard masters when they make 
us mind. Now I want to know if I have a 
single child who is willing to be the servant 
of his body rather than the master?’ 

The children looked very serious and 
thoughtful, and some shook their heads. 

‘* Think, what if you wanted your hands 
or feet to do something and they would 
not! Yet many of you are just as badly off. 
You know that whispering is a bad thing for 
you, and you often think you will try to do 
without it. But before you realize it, you 
have whispered: you are your body’s slave 
because you cannot make it mind. _ What 
are you going to be worth when you grow 
up, if this isso? Now, I want my children 
to be little soldiers, fighting first of all 
against the bad habits they are so apt to get 
into. Suppose we try to be soldiers to-day, 
until recess time. Let me see how many 
can make themselves mind.”’ 

The children went to work with a pride 
and steadiness that were so goodtosee. At 
recess time one or two had whispered. 
This was kept up all day, working just for 
an hour at a time, and when night came the 
teacher could truly say that it had been a 
good day. She took the yellow crayon and 
made a star on the board. ‘‘I shall make 
one every day that you try to rule your- 
selves, and when we have twenty stars I will 
give you a treat.”’ 

So the children worked from day to day. 
It was a surprise to see the influence that 
had been thrown among them, and the firm- 
ness and pride that it developed. The 
pupils really tried—that was perfectly evi- 
dent. Of course the teacher had to help 
them. She had to watch over them with an 
anxious interest and give many a word of 
warning when she saw some weak or thought- 
less little soul walking into temptation. 
Then all did not succeed, even with her 
help; and some days no golden star was 
added. But a real success was gained in the 
growing steadiness of many. She heard 
them talking it over at recess, and remarks 
like this were general: ‘‘/ can do it if I 
try. Ican go a whole week without whis- 
pering.’’ It was not easy work, but it was 
better than scolding or punishment. It was 
a radical method, in that it went to the bot- 
tom of the whole matter. 

The teacher felt that she was accomplish- 
ing some real lasting good in assisting the 
child to conquer himself. And what, after 
all, is our work but just this? It is a good 
thing to make fine readers, writers, spellers, 
and accurate accountants of our pupils, but 
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it is far better to influence them to be pure, 
loving, honest, and faithful. Knowledge 
fades away, and our pet systems are super- 
seded by others. But the world has ever 
need of a finer, sweeter living, of earnest 


souls in sound, well-trained bodies. 
American Teacher. 





——- 


BROADEN YOUR VIEWS. 


O those who have been working in city 

libraries or business offices there is noth- 
ing so refreshing as a glimpse of the sea or 
of the mountains. The mere outlook gives 
one a sense of exhilaration. So does a 
glance at the unbroken horizon line to one 
who has only seen segments of the heavens 
above the tops of city houses. A healthful 
and joyful life needs recurring visions of the 
whole of things. Men are not artisans if they 
are true to themselves—they are artists ; and 
they need continually to reinforce the detail 
work of the moment by a fresh impression 
of the completed conception. If these out- 
looks and visions do not come life becomes 
monotonous and work becomes drudgery. 
We are all conscious of the difference in 
people in just this matter of breadth of view. 
Some men and women are unable to see 
anything outside of the narrow circle of their 
own personal interests. Every question that 
comes up, no matter how universal its rela- 
tion, must be decided by its personal effect 
upon themselves, and every other person 
whom they meet must be judged by their 
own habits and standards. In a remote vil- 
lage people who have been shut off from 
contact with the world often judge the 
world, of which they know little, without 
hesitation, from their own small and pro- 
vincial point of view. Contact with such 
persons means weariness and vexation to 
every one of a larger model. There is 
nothing so debilitating and humiliating as 
to find that one has talked petty person- 
alities for an hour with another whose whole 
current of thought circles about these things. 
These local standards, these small prejudices, 
are mists which almost wholly conceal from: 
the eyes of many people the large and 
healthful relations of persons and questions. 

Every one who cares to live in any real 
sense must rid himself to a large degree of” 
personal feelings in matters of judgment, 
and of those prejudices which are a kind of 
intensified ignorance. As the man or 
woman of small personal outlook exhausts: 
and wearies, so does the man or woman 
of large and noble comprehension of life: 
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strengthen and exhilarate. There are some 
people who affect us as the woods do, with 
a sense of inexhaustible healthfulness and 
resources, or as a wide view does, with a 
a sense of largeness and comprehensiveness. 
Contact with such persons is tonic ; it makes 
us conscious of our own ignorance ; it shows 
us how small and inadequate our own stand- 
ards are, and it fits us for a nobler way of 
looking at life. 

This is the temper we should all strive to 
cultivate. When a new neighbor moves into 
a community the question should not be, 
To what church will he go? but, What kind 
of a man ishe? The question should not be, 
With which party will he vote? but, Is he 
thoughtful, sincere, independent? If we find 
his mode of life at variance with our own, in- 
stead of at once passing judgment upon him 
from our own local standards we should 
seek to find whether he has not some larger 
standard than we. No one except a really 
superior man knows how much superior 
people suffer from the prejudices and ignor- 
ance of their fellows. In theology, in 
science, in literature, in art, in practical liv- 
ing, the strong, original, independent man 
is always subjected to the misconceptions 
and prejudices of those who are entirely 
conventional in their opinions and practice 
—those who have accepted things as they 
find them, and regard any departure from 
the conventional standard as a kind of 
moral treason. Arn artist takes up his resi- 
dence among farmers, and because he 
neither sows nor reaps they set him down 
as a worthless fellow, trifling away the life 
which ought to be given to the kind of labor 
to which they have been accustomed. This 
judgment may or may not be a small matter 
to the artist, but it is always a great misfor- 
tune to the men who form it. 

The best way of getting out of this narrow 
life is to have generous purposes ourselves ; 
is to feel that life is something more than 
the particular occupation in which we are 
engaged, and that success in that may be 
coincident with complete failure as a whole. 
A man who gets a generous aim and endeav- 
ors to live by it will soon learn to respect 
the larger aims of other men and to under- 
‘stand that their different habits and methods 
may be quite superior to his own. The war 
for the liberation of humanity, in which the 
German poet Heine wished to be counted a 
faithful soldier, is not focused at one or two 
points; it is a strife which goes on the 
‘world over; it sometimes divides house- 
holds, as when a son or a daughter develops 


some talent for an occupation different from 
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those in which the family fortunes have 
hitherto been made; it breaks out in a neigh- 
borhood when some man dares to depart 
from the conventional usage and wear a 
coat of his own cutting or utter a truth of 
his own finding. Before condemning let 
us search our own hearts, lest in our pre- 
sumptuous ignorance we pass judgment ona 
prophet. Such things have happened and 
may happen in every community. 

Christian Union. 


o> —— 


REV. HENRY F. HARRINGTON. 


“OR nearly a quarter of a century Henry 
| Francis Harrington was Superintendent 
of the schools of New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts. He died recently at Keene, New 
Hampshire, where he had been spending a 
few weeks hoping to regain his strength. 
Mr. Harrington has been one of the most 
prominent educational features of the coun- 
try for many years. He has been one of 
the great men in his ability to have positive 
opinions on all educational questions, and 
definite methods on all schoolroom work and 
processes, advocating the same with ardor 
without once leaving a sting in his criticisms 
of ethers. No man has hit harder than he, 
and yet he has never bruised an antagonist. 
There are many men who have said things 
with comparative mildness who have left 
wounds that never heal, but his spirit was 
always good, his sincerity unquestioned ; his 
loyalty to all educational leaders, because 
they were leaders, whether he agreed with 
them or not, was a marked characteristic. 
The most venturesome experimenter, the 
most ingenious deviser of methods, the most 
resolute defender of positions in which he 
believed, ready ever to recede from any 
position which experience taught him had 
been hastily or faultily taken, the keenest 
wit, an ardent student of pedagogical liter, 
ature, his death makes a vacancy in the edu- 
cational ranks that will not easily be filled. 

Born in Roxbury, August 15, 1814, of 
Joseph and Rebecca (Smith) Harrington, 
fitted for college at Phillips-Exeter Academy 
in 1829-30, graduating from Harvard in 
1834, a fellow student at the academy with 
Gen. Benjamin F. Butler and classmate in 
college of Thomas Cushing, founder of 
Chauncey Hall School; usher of the Boston 
English High School from 1835-36, editor 
of a Boston daily, editor of a monthly ( 7he 
Galaxy), a student in theology with Rev. 
Dr. Bellows, pastor of a Unitarian Church 
in Savannah, Ga., 1841; a clergyman in 
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Providence, R. I., 1842—4; pastor at Albany 
and Troy, N. Y., 1845-47; pastor of First 
Unitarian Church, Lawrence, from 1847-53; 
pastor of the Lee Street Church, Cambridge, 
from 1854-64; Superintendent of schools at 
New Bedford from 1864-87, his educational, 
literary, and clerical career was honorable 
at every point. 

His call to the Superintendency resulted 
from the service he had rendered on the 
school committees of Lawrence and Cam- 
bridge, and his enthusiasm in and love for 
his work could not have been greater had 
his life been spent in the schoolroom. He 
was fifty years of age when he became a super- 
intendent. ‘* Frail and ready to die’’ was 
the verdict of those who looked upon him 
at that time; and yet, after a half century of 
life, with almost no physique, he has said 
and written as much, as well, and was as 
universally read, as almost any educator in 
America. We think his record, in its char- 
acteristics and entirety, is absolutely with- 
out parallel in the history of public school 
life. 

His manual of directions for teachers, is- 
sued soon after he went to New Bedford, 
the second of the kind ever issued by a su- 
perintendent, probably attracted more at- 
tention than any other book written upon 
distinctively school work up to that time. 
The late George B. Emerson, one of the no- 
blest and most discriminating educators, 
showed his appreciation of it by purchasing, 
at his own expense, an entire edition, and 
distributing it among the graduates of the 
state normal schools forsome years. Scarcely 
a year passed in which some address of his 
was not printed and extensively circulated, 
being the stimulus of multitudes and the 
target of critics. Almost every address was 
known by a special title given it by friend 
or foe. One was styled ‘‘ The Iconoclas- 
tic Springfield Address on Grammar.’’ 
Nearly every year he wrote one or more ar- 
ticles for periodicals or educational journals, 
which attracted much attention. He also 
prepared an Elementary Speller and Pri- 
mary Geography, both published by the 
Harpers, both of which are largely used and 
enthusiastically admired by multitudes of 
teachers. The last work of his life was 
the preparation of a United States.History ; 
but the great work of every year was his 
elaborate and exhaustive Report, made by 
him not so much for the benefit of the school 
committee as the educational world. He 
wrote always as an expert. Every report 
had some central thought, which made it 
invaluable as a work of reference. 
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The public admired him for what he did, 
for what he said, and for what he wrote ; 
but his family, his friends all who knew him, 
loved as well as admired him for what he 
was in the home and in society, in heart and 
life, as a noble, brilliant, affectionate, devout 
Christian gentleman. 

N. E. Journal of Education. 


-_ - 
RANDOM NOTES ON MUSIC, 
SOME REMINISCENCES OF JENNY LIND. 


"THE celebrated “Swedish Nightingale;” Jenny 
| Lind, who has just died in England, was born at 
Stockholm, 1820, and nine years later was a pupil in 
the training school of music. For three years she 
sang children’s parts on the stage, for four years more 
was almost deprived of the greatest pleasure of her 
life by the partial loss of her voice. As the time was 
busily occupied in the study of instrumental music, it 
was not lost, and the sudden return of her wonderful 
voice in all its beauty and strength started her on the 
career which won her renown. Her first regular 
character on the stage was Agatha, in ‘“ Der Frey 
schutz,” but she subsequently studied in Paris with 
Garcia and Meyerbeer, not without some previous 
discouragement from the former, and returned to 
Stockholm amid the enthusiasm of her people, before 
she made her start in her first tour of Europe, at Dres- 
den, and achieved her great triumph, in 1344, at Ber- 
lin, as Vielka in “ The Camp of Silesia.” This was 
written specially for her by Meyerbeer, who remained 
her fast friend until his death. Jenny Lind’s success 
was so great and continuous, that when she made her 
first appearance in London, in 1847, she was wel- 
comed asthe first singer of the day, and her phe- 
nomenal voice has probably been unsurpassed by any 
of the great singers who have succeeded her either 
upon the concert or operatic stage. Her first concert 
in America was given at Castle Garden, New York, 
on Wednesday evening, Sept. 11,1550. Most of the 
tickets were sold at auction on the previous Saturday 
and Monday. Genin, the hatter, purchased the first 
ticket at $225. (The first ticket sold in Boston was 
to Ossian E. Dodge, composer of “ Ossian’s Sere- 
nade,” for $625.) The great parterre and gallery of 
Castle Garden were divided by imaginary lines into 
four compartments, each of which was designated by 
a lamp of a peculiar color. The tickets were printed 
in colors corresponding with the location which the 
holders were to occupy, and there were one hundred 
ushers with rosettes, and bearing wands tipped with 
ribbons of the same hue. Though five thousund 
persons were present, their entrance was marked by 
the most perfect order and quiet. The reception of 
Jenny Lind on this, her first appearance, in point of 
enthusiasm, was probably never before equalled in 
the world. As Mr. Jules Benedict, leader of the or- 
chestra, led her toward the footlights, the entire audi- 
ence rose to their feet and welcomed her with three 
cheers, accompanied by the waving of thousands of 
hats and handkerchiefs, and the casting of bouquets 
before her. This was by far the largest audience be- 
fore which Jenny had ever sung. She was evidently 
much agitated, but the orchestra had commenced, and 
before she had sung a dozen notes of * Casta Diva,” 
she began to recover her self-possession and long be- 
fore the scene was concluded she was as calm as if 
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sitting in her own drawing-room. Towards the last 
portion of the cavatina the audience were so com- 
pletely carried away by their feelings that the re- 
mainder of the air was drowned in a tempest of ac- 
clamation. Enthusiasm had been wrought to its 
highest pitch, but the musical powers of Jenny Lind 
exceeded all the brilliant anticipations which had 
been formed, and her triumph was complete. When 
Mr. P. T. Barnum, whose contract with her was for 
one hundred concerts at $1000 each and expenses— 
though she was paid nearly double this amount—an- 
nounced that the entire proceeds of this first concert 
were to go to charitable objects, it seemed as though 
the audience would go frantic with applause. From 
New York she went to Boston, Providence, Phila 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington. and the other chief 
cities in the Union. Vast audiences everywhere 
awaited her, municipal, musical and other deputations 
tendering her honors, and during every performance 
there was a constant succession of hurrahs, encores, 
and other demonstrations of intense delight. 

In her “ Remimiscences of Mendelssohn,” Mlle. 
Polko says of Jenny Lind: ** When she appeared in 
Leipzig, on December 4, 1845, the concert public 
were in a state of feverish excitement; and when at 
length she came forward on the raised platform, a 
slender, girlish form, with luxuriant, fair hair, dressed 
in pink silk, and white and pink camellias on her 
breast and in her harr, in all the chaste grace of her 
deportment, and so utterly devoid of all pretensions, 
the spell was dissolved, and the most joyous exclama- 
tions ensued. She looked ‘eautiful only when she 
sang, and also in the portrait done by Magnus in Ber- 
lin, which may well be called a glorified one. She 
was pale, and had no freshness of complexion, nor 
were her features either regular or in any way re 
markable. Music alone, and nothing else, transfig- 
ured her countenance wonderfully; it then became 
actually transparent, the soul within shining brightly 
through the earthly veil in the most enchanting man- 
ner. And it was thus she sang on that evening in the 
Gewandhaus, Bellini’s ‘ Casta Diva,’ the duet from 
the ‘ Montecchi e Capuletti.’ ‘Se fuggire,’ with Miss 
Dolby, the letter aria from Mozart’s ‘ Don Juan,’ and 
two of Mendelssohn’s songs, ‘ Aur Flugeln des Ge- 
sanges’ and ‘Leise zicht durch mein Gemuth.’ I 
cannot remember how I got home after that concert. 
I only know that I trembled and wept, and never 
closed my eyes all night. It was not, however, the 
‘ Casta Diva,’ with all its pearly ornaments and florid 
graces, nor the lovely Giulietta, nor the stately Donna 
Anna, who haunted my thoughts,and whom I seemed 
ever to hear; it was exclusively the ineffably sweet, 
ethereal, almost unearthly, ‘ By the first rose thou 
hap’st to meet.’ And what must Mendelssohn have 
felt, who was seated at the piano, accompanying the 
singer, and from whose soul this lovely flower of song 
had sprung !” 

Perhaps the most thrilling quarter of an hour of 
John Howard Payne’s life was that when Jenny Lind 
sang * Home, Sweet Home”’ to him. The occasion 
was the Jenny Lind concert in Washington, the night 
of December 17, 1850. The assembly was, perhaps, 
the most distinguisned ever seen in a concert room in 
this country. The immense National Hall, hastily 
constructed for the occasion of the ruins of the 
burned National Theatre, was filled to overflowing. 
Among the notables present and occupying front 
seats were President Fillmore, Daniel Webster, 
Henry Clay, General Scott, and John Howard Payne. 
am Lind opened with the “ Casta Diva,” and fol- 
éwed with the “ Flute Song” (in which her voice 
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contested in rivalry for purity and sweetness with a 
flute in the duet), then the famous “ Bird Song,” and 
next on her programme the “ Greeting to America.” 
All the pieces were applauded apparently to the full 
capacity of an enthusiastic audience, and Mr. Web- 
ster, who was in his most genial after-dinner mood, 
emphasized the plandit by rising from his seat and 
making Jenny a profound bow, as if responding for 
the country to her “ Greeting.”” But when the 
“ Swedish Nightingale’ answered the encore by 
turning in the direction of John Howard Payne and 
giving ** Home, Sweet Home,” with all the wonder- 
ful tenderness, purity and simplicity befitting both the 
words and the air of the immortal song, the differ- 
ence was at once seen between the mechanical ap- 
plause called out by a display of tine vocalization, 
and that elicited by the “touch of nature that makes 
the whole. world kin.” Before the first line of the 
song was completed, the audience was fairly “ off its 
feet,” and could scarcely wait for a pause to give 
expression to its enthusiasm. People ordinarily of 
the undemonstrative sort clapped, stamped and 
shouted as if they were mad, and it seemed as if 
there would be no end to the uproar. Meantime all 
eyes were turned upon Payne,a small-sized, ele- 
gantly-moulded, gray-haired gentleman, who blushed 
violently at finding himself the centre of so many 
glances. 

During Jenny Lind’s concert tour, the orchestra, 
composed of eighteen soloists, was promised a benefit 
performance at Pittsburgh, but for reasons it was not 
given. Prof. Waldauer, who (1887) is probably the 
only surviving member of the orchestra, says of it and 
of her: “ We were feeling pretty badly about our dis- 
appointment, but on our arrival in Baltimore City, to 
which we went from Pittsburgh, she sent for me and 
gave me a check for $5000, requesting me to give it 
to the orchestra with her compliments, saying that 
she regretted she had been unable to keep her 
promise, but sent her check in lieu of the benefit per- 
formance. You can imagine the pleasure of the boys 
on receiving this, and when she came on the stage 
that night we gave her a flourish with drum and 
trumpet such as no Shaksperian king ever received. 
* * Jenny Lind’s voice could fill with ease the lar- 
gest hall in existence; her execution was marvelous, 
her technique incomparable, for she could imitate 
almost any musical instrument. In the introduction 
to ‘Alice’s’ air in ‘ Robert le Diable’ the orches- 
tra has a beautiful passage, which is taken up by one 
instrument after another, until at least the bassoons 
finish the introduction. One night in Philadelphia 
we were playing that passage, when, instead of com- 
mencing her aria, she amused herself by imitating 
every instrument used in the introduction. The 
orchestra and audience were spellbound, and could 
hardly control their delight. * * When we arrived 
in New York we gave concerts at Castle Garden with 
the same success. She gave the orchestra another 
benefit there, which yielded $12,000. My engage- 
ment ended there. When I went to bid Jenny Lind 
good-bye, she tried to induce me to go on with her, 
but I told her that I had an engagement awaiting me 
at St. Louis. After I had said farewell to her and 
returned to my room, her secretary came to me and 
handed me a check for $1000 as a last present from 
the noble woman.” 

The generosity of Jenny Lind was unbounded. To 
say nothing of her numerous heavy benefactions to 
societies and individuals, amounting to some $50,000 
during her brief stay in America, here is an illustra- 
tion of her sweet tenderness. One night, while giv- 
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ing concerts in Boston, a girl approached the ticket 
office, and laying down three dollars for a ticket, re- 
marked : “* There goes half a month’s earnings, but I 
am determined to hear Jenny Lind sing.” Her secre- 
tary heard the remark, and in a few minutes afterward, 
cuming into Jenny’s room, he laughingly related to 
her the circumstance, ‘‘ Would you know the girl 
again ?’’ asked Jenny, with an earnest look. Upon 
receiving an affirmative repiy, she placed a $20 gold 
coin in his hand and said: “ Poor girl! Give her 
that, with my best compliments.’”” While in the same 
city a domestic in a family at Roxbury called on 
Jenny. She detained her visitor severa] hours, talking 
about “ home’”’ and other matters, and in the evening 
took her in her carriage to the concert and gave her 
a seat, and sent her back to Roxbury in a carriage at 
the close of the performance. Doubtless the poor 
girl caried with her substantial evidence of her coun- 
trywoman’s bounty. 

Jenny Lind’s little estate in England is called by 
the country people Wind’s Point. The little granite 
house with a tower was known as the “ Nightingale’s 
Nest.’’ It stands on the eastern slope of Hereford- 
shire Beacon, and, except from the hill, is entirely 
hidden from view by a small wood of laurel, spruce 
and fir trees. In a prominent spot, whence the view 
is particularly charming, stands a round pavilion, in 
the shape of a temple, which was built after her own 
design. Here she would often sit, surrounded by 
her children and grandchiidren. It is four miles 
from Malvern Abbey where she was buried Nov- 
ember, 188y. At her funeral tributes of respect and 
affection were as marked as during the days long 
past, when she was the Queen of Song. There were 
wreaths, bouquets and cut flowers from nearly all the 
gentry of Hereford and Worcester, and the myrtle 
wreath, made from the shrub she had planted on her 
wedding day, and cared for all her life, was placed 
inside the coffin. The wreath sent by Queen Vic- 
toria was one of tiny laurel leaves, interspersed with 
tiny white chrysanthemums. A cross, upon a lyre of 
white azaleas, was from the Prince of Wales; a 
wreath of imperial pale blush roses and violets came 
from the Crown Princess of Sweden; another, of the 
same kind, was from the Royal College of Music, 
in Sweden, which Jenny Lind had founded, repre- 
senting the common wild flowers of that country, 
and one, of white lilies and forget-me-nots, was sent 
by the Swedish Minister. The precentor of Wor- 
cester Cathedral and all his choristers were present. 
Beneath a wealth of flowers on the rosewood casket 
—which lay on a bier of royal purple velvet—was a 
plate bearing the name “Jenny Maria Lind-Gold.- 
schmidt,”’ with the dates of her birth, death, and 
burial. The anthem was from “ Elijah,’ which 
Jenny Lind had often sung—* He that endureth to 
the end shall be saved.”” There was also given a 
hymn beginning, “ The precious seed of weeping to- 
day we sow once more.’”’ As the bearers were re- 
moving the casket to a cemetery near by, I observed 
a village woman, who led a child, stop to pick up a 
few violets that had fallen from the casket-top upon 
the green sward and press them to her lips. The 
hillsides around the church and cemeteries were 
fairly black with people, not only of the vicinity, but 
from distant villages, whose tearful demeanor was 
remarkable. After the .remains were deposited in 
the grave, I talked with some of the villagers, and 
their grief for their dead benefactress was most pa- 
thetic. The remains were not shown, but I learned 
from the undertaker that her face grew hourly after 
death more sweet and pleasant than even in life. 
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“THE KING OF INSTRUMENTS.” 


THE two most pleasing, expressive, and powerful 
single instruments of music are the human voice and 
the violin. The one, the gift of beneficent nature, 
has from the creation exercised its touching influence 
on the human soul—the other, the product of the in- 
genuity of man, has only within the last three cen- 
turies attained to perfection; but since that period 
what enjoyment, what rapture it has occasioned, 
when in the hand of genius! While the melodious 
tones of Grisi and Mario, Jenny Lind or Campanini, 
have touched with sympathetic feelings the hearts 
and imaginations of spell-bound listeners, how have 
the magic tones of Paganini and others wrapped the 
souls of wondering thousands in an clysium of de- 
light! What effect of the voice cannot be produced 
by the violin, except that of speech? The violin in 
the hands of genius can draw tears or create laughter, 
Whoever has heard the great masters of this extraor- 
dinary instrument, has heard all the sweetness of 
tone, the intensity of feeling, the power of expression 
that the most gifted sons and daughters of song could 
possibly produce without the additional aid of speech. 
The violin, in fact, in its power of expression far ex- 
cels those singers, of whom there are too many, who, 
while singing the notes, fail to make their hearers 
understand the meaning of their songs. If a merry 
dance is produced by the agile bow, its sympathetic 
tones at once excite a corresponding feeling. If a 
plaintive air streams in delicious and heart-touching 
cadences from the strings. what soul is there so dead 
to feeling as not to respond? The perfection of the 
violin is that its master, if alive to the subtle and 
mysterious influences of the imagination, can sing 
upon it the most perfect and touching ‘songs wi'hout 
words.” It is besides the only instrument, except the 
voice, which is perfect. Every shade of expression, 
every nicety of tone can be produced on it. All 
other instruments are defective in comparison with 
the violin, because they can not dothis. They are 
all more or less imperfect ; and, therefore, fail in those 
subtleties of expression of which the violin and the 
voice are such able exponents. What gratitude do we 
owe, then, to those great masters of Cremona, more 
especially the Amati and Stradivarius, who have suc- 
ceeded in bringing the violin to its present state of 
perfection. Music has in all ages been a source of 
the purest delight In the present age the cultiva- 
tion of music forms one of the most general and the 
most refined sources of amusement and pleasure. All 
classes of people are now privileged to join in its de- 
lightful enjoyments. Even the home of the day 
laborer, upon low wages, is now often elevated by the 
elegant practice of music, through the increased 
facilities for producing instruments at a cheap rate. 
The consequence is that in the present age there is 
a more general study and a finer perception of what 
is good and beautiful; and their elevating tendencies 
are doing much for the mental cultivation and refine- 
ment of all classes, 

An extraordinary feature of the musical world of 
the present day is the enormous orchestras which can 
be produced on special oceasions. A chorus of sev- 
era) thousand voices supported by hundreds of instru- 
ments may now be heard, rendering the immortal 
compositions of the greatest masters of the divine 
art, in the People’s Palace at Sydenham and else- 
where. These orchestras are chiefly selected from 
the ranks of the people, of whom the artisan is the 
chief element. The reduction of the cost of instru- 
ments and the adoption of what may be called the 
joint-stock principle are tending still further to en- 
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large the boundaries of the practical musical world. 
At any time and for any purpose it is now easy to 
secure a band and chorus sufficient in numbers and 
executive power to render in an efficient and power- 
ful manner, the glorious productions of Beethoven, 
Mozart, Handel, and other great masters. On all 
these occasions, the violin bears a most important 
part. It is the leading instrument in these great per- 
formances, as it is, after the voice, the most powerful 
medium of expression in solo. It is also the people’s 
instrument. The labors of many eminent violin- 
makers who have followed in the steps of the great 
masters, have so immensely improved the art, that a 
good instrument may now be possessed by any one. 
And it may safely be said, that with its improvement 
has arisen also the extensive and wide-spread practice 
of music generally. An ear accustomed to the fine 
tone of a good violin will not now tolerate a bad 
piano forte. 

The violin is an instrument which, though small 
and of trifling original cost, has yet commanded ex- 
traordinary prices. The reason of the immense dif- 
ference in the value of these instruments is a subject 
possessing strong claims to notice from virtuoso and 
amateur. To distinguish by the outward character 
istics and peculiarities of tone, that which will be of 
pecuniary value to the possessor and yield the utmost 
delight to the hearer, is an acquirement at once dtfii- 
cult to obtain, and valuable when obtained. Of late 
years the history of the violin and its congeners has 
received much attention. Elaborate and costly trea 
tises have been published, some of which being 
written in foreign languages, are difficult to obtain, 
and not accessible on that account to many of those 
who desire to peruse them. Others are imperfect 
and unsatisfactory, and others still, from their bigh 
price, beyond the reach of the greater number of 
amateurs. 

The bridge of the violin is a very important agent 
in regulating an instrument. No general rule will 
serve for this matter. Some instruments require the 
bridge thick, others thin; some a close grain, and 
others the contrary. The bridge should be fitted as 
accurately as the post, and as though it grew from the 
belly, the feet touching equally all round. Tail 
pieces are better quite free from ornaments, which 
frequently cause the instrument to jar disagreeably. 
The strings are of greatimportance. They should 
be adjusted to be in perfect fifths. This is essential; 
otherwise it is impossible to play double notes cor- 
rectly in tune. It may be done with a little trouble 
When the instrument is in tune on the open notes, 
place the finger across the strings; for example, at 
B on the second string, and F on the first string. If 
the fifth is imperfect, tune one string a shade higher 
and try again. If then perfect it requires a smaller 
string. If not, tune a shade lower than the perfect open 
fifth; if then right when tried as before, it requires a 
thicker string. A good bow isas important as a good 
violin. The Tourte family of Paris were for three 
generations famous for their bows, and Francis Tourte, 
who died in 1835, is rated the Stradivarius of the 
bow, which he brought to its greatest perfection. 
His bows were light, flexible, and straight, highly 
finished, and made of the finest Brazil wood. 





CAN everybody sing? Charles Lamb said, “ Sen- 
timentally, I am disposed to harmony; but organic- 
ally, I am incapable of a tune.’’ Many persons are 
like him—or think they are—in this respect, while, 
on the other hand, there are others who confess the 
poet's constraint in “ In Memoriam,” 














I do but sing because I must, 
And pipe but as the linnet sings. 

The famous Abbe Liszt does not see why, with all 
the natural vocal organs, every person should not be 
as well able to sing as to talk. Hesays: “One of 
the most distinguished schoolmasters of whom Prus- 
sia can boast is at the same time an excellent reader. 
Both his reading and conversation are musical— 
highly so; and his various and beautiful intonations 
might be graduated by a scale. Yet he has never 
learned to sing, having been early led to believe him- 
self destitute of the necessary taste and talent.’”” We 
have seen a little girl who appeared to be as destitute 
of an ear for music, or of power to execute, as was 
this schoolmaster. Yet her parents, being deter- 
mined that she should sing, contrived to set her a 
daily example. This example, though not the most 
perfect, aided by the custom of singing in the day- 
school and Sabbath-school which she attended, at 
length wrought a change in her, and she has long 
been a good singer. A plain, common-sense man 
was accustomed to say: “ Any one who can call the 
cows can sing.’”” The remark has truth in it, even 
though we should admit a somewhat wide diversity 
in natural character. Every one can read and speak 
with more or less of accuracy, and of music, too; 
then why cannot every one sing? The remark has 
been credited to Lowell Mason that “ Anybody can 
sing who can tell a flute from a cow-bell;’”’ and it is 
undoubtedly a fact that the Lamb-like “ incapability 
of tune” professed by so many people comes more 
from neglect or lack of opportunity than from natural 
defect. It must be remembered, too, that there is a 
difference between the science of music and the gift 
of music; and men like Mason and Liszt, in main- 
taining that every one can sing, have never implied 
that all have musical genius, or even a good faculty 
for music. Culture can make a singer, but it cannot 
make the “ gift of song.” 


——_ 


ON CHESTNUT FARMING. 





HE farmers of Sullivan county in this 

State held their annual agricultural fair 
last week and the managers had Governor 
Beaver on the ground to talk to the assem- 
bled thousands. The Governor made one 
of his easy, familiar speeches, touching upon 
many subjects connected with agriculture 
and giving some wholesome advice as to the 
introduction of more varied farming and 
the necessities of enlarging the sphere of 
their industries. 

But the most valuable suggestion he made 
to them was in a novel direction, although 
the same idea has more than once been 
thrown out and ably advocated in the de- 
bates in our home agricultural society. It 
was anything but a ‘ chestnut,”’ although 
it was about chestnuts. The Governor told 
the Sullivan county farmers chestnuts were 
worth six dollars per bushel in Chicago and 
other western cities, with a larger demand 
than the supply, and he recommended the 
planting of chestnut trees and the growing 
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of chestnuts as an adjunct to the farmer’s 
usual crops. 

This will seem to many persons a trivial 
and very insignificant suggestion, but it is 
not so. It is important and full of meaning 
and means money in the pockets of those 
who shall follow it. Very few persons are 
aware of the fact that we have domestic 
chestnuts growing in this county fully 
double the size of the largest ones that grow 
wild in our chestnut groves. Some of these 
have been exhibited every fall at the meet- 
ings of the County Agricultural Society, ex- 
citing the admiration of all who saw them. 
Some very fine specimens were on exhibition 
at the Farmers’ Fair at Lititz, (Lancaster 
county, Pa.,) last week. The burrs contain- 
ing them were as large as a very large ap- 
ple, and the rich brown nuts were so attrac- 
tive to many who saw them that they 
disappeared one by one until only those in 
the burrs remained. These chestnuts are 


‘as easily grafted as apples or pears. When 


grafted on our wild stock they have been 
known to bear the second year. We have 
seen scores of two-year-old grafts in the 
nursery of H. M. Engle, at Marietta, Pa., 
supporting burrs. They bear almost as soon 
as peach trees, and the nuts are equal in 
quality to the best of the native wild ones 
raised hereabouts, and superior to the large 
ones brought from Spain and Italy. 

We believe an acre of ground planted 
with chestnut trees of this cultivated variety 
will in ten years yield a handsome paying 
crop, and from that time onward yield a 
larger revenue than an acre planted with any 
other of the usual farm crops. When planted 
where it has plenty of room for expansion, 
the chestnut is very different from the tall, 
slender tree, seen growing wild in the woods. 
It spreads out its giant arms like an oak and 
covers a large area. Perhaps thirty three 
trees would be as many as could be set on 
an acre of ground with the best results. 
Large trees, say such as are from fifteen to 
twenty years old, would produce from two 
to three bushels of nuts each. Let us take 
the lowest number, and we have sixty-six 
bushels, which we are very sure would com- 
mand five dollars per bushel in the markets 
of the large cities. .When the trees reach 
their full growth a larger yield may be looked 
for. How does that strike the average 
farmer? As the wheat crop this year in this 
county will not pay for the labor bestowed 
on it, the chestnut crop ought to open the 
average farmer’s eyes. 

But there are still other considerations 
that commend chestnut culture. The farmer 
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who sets out an acre of ground with chest- 
nut trees is helping the cause of forestry, 
and in that alone is doing a vast deal of 
good. ‘The chestnut tree will grow on stony 
ground, where nothing else will. There 
are plenty of such places now lying idle. 
Once planted, but little attention would be 
required after the first few years. They 
would take care of themselves. Perhaps, 
even some other crop could be grown on 
the same ground. Such would certainly be 
practicable during the first years the trees 
were planted While wheat, corn and po- 
tatoes, are uncertain crops; it is seldom the 
chestnut crop is a failure. It would bea 
full crop twice as often as any of the ordi- 
nary farm crops. It would find a ready 
market the moment it was fit for consump- 
tion. It would require less work to handle 
and prepare for market. Finally, it would 
yield larger returns than corn or wheat, and 
when the period of bearing was over hun- 
dreds of dollars of the most valuable tim- 
ber would be left. Is the average Lancaster 
County farmer able to grasp these plain 
facts? We hope so, but we confess we do 
not think many of them will act on these 


suggestions. Lancaster New Era. 
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THE MULTIPLICATION TABLE. 


BY. WM. F. PORTER. 
Principal of White Haven Schools, Pa. 


HE multiplication table is more fre- 

quently used in every-day life than any 
other subject in the whole range of mathe- 
matics. Special attention should therefore 
be given to it because of its practical use to 
children at an early age, and to insure 
accuracy at all times, Considerable atten- 
tion is given it, but the methods employed 
are not always the best! ‘The results are not 
as good as they might be. For instance, 
many children in order to find out what 
seven times six is, must begin with seven 
times one, and go all the way through. 
Others are not sure of their results, and 
while working will have the table in print 
near them. Instead of this uncertainty, 
every word in each division, as six times 
seven are forty-two, should be so closely and 
firmly associated, that the whole expression 
may be recalled without any special effort of 
the mind. These words have been so linked 
together in the mind of one who knows the 
tables well, for it requires a distinct act of 
mental faculties to make mistakes in repeat- 
ing a table. 
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can be done only by the individual effort of 
each child. All that lies in the power of 
the teacher is to so vary the exercises that 
they will always be interesting. Children 
like to work, but they do not like anything 
that requires prolonged mental effort. If 
teachers can lead their pupils to work with- 
out their knowing it, the work will be done 
much betterand much more cheerfully than 
if given them as a lesson to be learned or a 
task imposed. 

The most common method of recitation 
is to have the pupils repeat in concert. All 
pupils like this method probably better than 
any other. It affords a better opportunity 
for making a musical or rhythmical noise 
than any other recitation; it is enlivening, 
and is a relief from the monotony of indi- 
vidual recitations. These facts really com- 
mend the method, and would make it the best 
were it not that one-half of the class some- 
times recites for the whole. It is a matter 
of interest to any one to watch the class re- 
peating the tables in this way, and to note 


the number who simply make their mouths | 
| deed it is chiefly through the evil effects of 


move when they should give the product, 
or wait and catch the word from some ac- 
knowledged leader. ‘This is the one great 
fault of the method, and yet it is very easily 
remedied although it is rarely done. All 
the advantages of concert recitation may be 
retained and the number increased by hav- 
ing the pupils repeat different parts at the 
same time. ‘The class may be divided into 
two lines and when the front line has said, 
for instance, ‘‘ Eight times one are eight,’’ 
the rear line will commence. 

By this method the pupils are compelled 
to give the closest attention to what they are 
saying, and they must know their lesson 
very well in order to make a recitation. 
Instead of one section following the other 
in the same table, they may repeat different 
tables—one taking the ‘‘ nine times’’ while 
the other takes the *‘ four times.’’ Or, while 
one division repeats a table forward, the 
other may repeat it backward. The divi- 
sions may be composed of only three or 
four pupils for achange. When this is done, 
no division should be composed of those 
who are very weak. At least one strong 
pupil should be found in each section, to 
give heart, by his presence, to the weaker 
ones. Again, the pupils may stand in two 
lines and number right around; then mak- 
ing two divisions out of them, the odd 
numbers forming one division, and the even 
numbers the other, the exercises may be re- 
peated as indicated above. 
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To one who has never tried this, the re- 
sults are surprising. How easily they be- 
come confused and fall out of line! ‘The 
pupils would be surprised themselves. If 
properly stimulated and led, they will all 
work as they have never worked before to 
get their tables so that they may join in the 
recitation and not be compelled to step out 
for mistakes. And in the hands of a skillful 
teacher the exercise may be made an excel- 
lent drill for attention. We all know how 
important this power of the mind is, under- 
lying as it does the use of all the specific 
faculties ; and this increased power of atten- 
tion alone is sufficient to recommend the 
method to the earnest notice of teachers. 


———<—$—<$_@—____ 


PROMPTNESS IN DECISION. 


MONG the practical moralities of life 
A the habit of prompt decision should 
hold no mean rank. But few persons fully 
appreciate how much saving of time, how 
much personal comfort, how much actual 
success and happiness is involved in it; in- 


its neglect that we estimate its value. It is 
not uncommon to meet with people who 
seem to be nearly destitute of this quality. 
On the most trivial question they will pause 
to consider and to make qualifications. If 
asked their opinion of some new book or 
new enterprise, of the prospects of business 
or the harvest, or a candidate for office, they 
tire out the most patient listener. If any 
one asks of them a favor, they cannot de- 
cide whether to grant or to refuse it; and 
so long do they hesitate that the petitioner 
would often be glad to withdraw the request. 
Their children tease and harass them with 
importunities, because they rarely hear a 
decisive ‘yes’? or ‘‘no.’’ The daily in- 
stances in which they are called upon to de- 
cide chiefly on unimportant matters are 
sources of continual pain to themselves and 
annoyance to others. They cannot make 
up their minds what to do or what to wear, 
where to go or when toreturn. They hesi- 
tate over an offer in business until it is too 
late; they delay seizing an opportunity un- 
til it is gone. Two different courses are 
open to them, and they spend so much time 
in comparing them that they can follow 
neither to advantage. Those who value 
their time cannot waste it in waiting for 
them, and after much delay and irritation 
they leave such indecisives to themselves. 
In fact, their whole lives seem to be a series 
of waverings, that end in no definite result 
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except that of disappointment and inac- 
tion. 

Of course, the excuse given for this course 
is the fear of making wrong decisions, and 
such a fear is not by any means groundless. 
But it is only ¢hinking to a purpose that will 
guard against this, and such thinking is not 
present in the dreamy reverie in which such 
people indulge. A certain amount of time 
and thought is due to every choice that is 
made and every answer that is given. How 
much this shall be is a problem for each to 
solve. Life is too short and duties too many 
to allow of unnecessary delay. In numer- 
ous petty matters it is better to be prompt, 
even at the risk of, occasional mistake, than 
to consume valuable time in debating. In 
important matters, where rash and hasty de- 
cision are of course to be avoided, it is well 
to fix a suitable time for consideration, and 
to abide by the limits. But it is really far 
less the fear of making mistakes than the 
dislike of making decision at all that leads 
to this dilatoriness. If the time thus taken 


were faithfully devoted to resolute thought, 
leading up to a wise choice, something might 
be said in its favor, but this is not the case. 
Usually a small portion of it would be am- 
ply sufficient for this purpose, while the 


whole of it is frequently spent in weakly 
wavering from side to side and drifting no- 
where in particular. 

Much may be done to conquer this weak- 
ness by those who become conscious of it. 
They may school themselves into prompt- 
ness of word and action, even at the cost of 
some mistakes and losses. ‘The very penal- 
ties thus accepted and borne will help them 
to think more quickly and to the point in 
the future. In the matter of promises and 
important decisions for which they are un- 
prepared they can set a time for the final 
word, and compel themselves to adhere to 
it. It is, however, in early life that the 
habit of promptness may mostly easily be 
acquired. Parents should accustom their 
children to choose and decide many things 
for themselves, teaching them how to think 
quickly and effectively, prohibiting changes 
without sufficient cause, and allowing them 
to experience the natural consequences of 
their determinations. In this way they will 
gradually learn to bear responsibility, and 
to acquire as much rapidity of thought 
and word as is consistent with its importance 
and effectiveness. Phila. Ledger. 

— so: 
ONE seed at a time, and the forest grows ; 
One drop at a time, and the river flows 
Into the boundless sea. 
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A PAIR OF BLUEBIRDS. 


BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 


kind at the same time is to observe the 
talk between them, which has great interest 
for me. ‘This pair were exceedingly talka- 
tive at first, uttering not only the usual 
musical three-syllable warble or call, which 
Lanier aptly calls the ‘‘ heavenly word,’’ 
but often a soft twittering talk, of varying 
inflection and irregular length, which was 
certainly the most interesting bird talk I 
ever heard. When they could not see me 
they indulged in it more freely, with chang- 
ing tones at different times, and after they 
became accustomed to the room and its in- 
habitants it was neither so frequent nor so 
earnest. Often at night, when one—per- 
haps in a dream——fell off the perch, I heard 
much low, tender talk, almost in a whisper, 
before all was quiet again; and when an- 
other bird flew wildly around the room, 
there was always a remark or two in an in- 
terested tone. The male did most of the 
talking, carrying on, often for a long time, a 
constant flow ot what sounded marvelously 
like comments and criticisms, while his 
mate replied occasionally with the usual call. 
Certain notes plainly had a specific mean- 
ing, even to the others in the room. One 
in particular was peculiar and low, but upon 
its utterance every bird became instantly 
silent and looked at the cage, while the 
bluebirds themselves were so absorbed, gaz- 
ing apparently into blank space, that I 
could easily put my hands on them before 
they observed me. For several minutes this 
low note would be repeated, and all the 
birds stare at nothing, till I began to feel 
almost uncomfortable, as I have done at 
similar staring at nothing on the part of 
animals. One can hardly resist the feeling 
that these creatures see something too in- 
tangible for our eyes. On one occasion, 
when the male uttered this note, the female 
was just about to eat; she stood as if petri- 
fied, with head half-way down to the food, 
for two or three minutes. 

What I have called talk was a very low 
twitter in a conversational tone, on one 
note, not at all in a singing tone like the 
usual warble or call. I have also heard it 
from wild bluebirds, when I could get near 
enough. From the first, as said above, the 
male did most of the talking, and the habit 
grew upon him, till he became a regular 
babbler, standing on the top perch, and 
keeping it up persistently all day long. I 


( NE advantage of studying two birds of a 
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think it arose from the fact that the greater 
number of birds in the room were thrushes, 
who sang very softly, without opening the 
mouth, With this gentle ripple of song the 
bluebird’s talk harmonized perfectly, and he 
almost entirely discontinued his lovely song. 
and indulged himself in talk by the hour. 
Strange to say, I very soon noticed that his 
mate did not approve of it, and would not 
stand on the perch beside him while he per- 
sisted in it. At first she turned sharply 
towards him, and he showed that he under- 
stood her wishes by ceasing for awhile; but 
as the habit grew, and he was not so easily 
silenced, she more and more deserted his 
side, and after two or three weeks I heard 
occasionally a gentle remonstrance from 
her. I do not believe a really harsh tone 
can come from a bluebird throat. One day 
they were taking their usual midday nap on 
the same perch, when a thrush across the 
window began his low song. ‘That started 
up the bluebird, and he added his talk, 
which awakened his mate. She endured it 
for about five seconds, and then she sud- 
denly stretched the wing nearest him so far 
that he was obliged to move away, when 
she instantly hopped down herself.— Ocfo- 
ber Atlantic. 


‘ailinateneetonss 
A GREAT ISSUE CONSIDERED. 
IS THE SCHOOL SYSTEM AN EVIL? 


DR. WICKERSHAM REPLIES TO CARDINAL GIB- 
BONS’ ATTACK. 


[From Ingulrer Institute Supplement. | 

NE of the most significant movements of 
the times is unmasked by an article in 

the October North American Review, by 
the distinguished Catholic prelate, Cardinal 
Gibbons. The movement aims at the entire 
overthrow of our public school systems, and 
the Cardinal, as becomes the leader in the 
cause he espouses, advances boldly to the 
attack. His article in the Review is entitled 
‘*Some Defects in Our Political and Social 
Institutions.’” Among the ‘‘defects’’ most 
prominently named is what he calls ‘‘an 
imperfect and vicious system of education, 
which undermines the religion of our youth’’ 
and ‘‘bodes mischief to our country and 
endangers thestability of our Government ;”’ 
and in the argument he endeavors to show 
that our public school systems must be done 
away with as not less dangerous than such 
evils as ‘‘Mormonism and divorce,’’ ‘‘ the 
desecration of the Christian Sabbath,’’ ‘‘ the 
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fraudulent ballot,’’ and others of like char- 
acter with which he classes them. In op- 
position to this view, we have been taught 
to look upon our public schools as an insti- 
tution established and built up by the wisest 
statesmen this country has ever known, and 
now sustained by the great majority of the 
thinking men among us as the best security 
that can be devised for the preservation of 
the liberties and privileges we enjoy. This 
is the issue: Cardinal Gibbons, and those 
who agree with him, hold that the public 
schools as now conducted are an evil danger- 
ous to society and to the Government; while 
all other men consider them a blessing cal- 
culated to advance the interest and promote 
the welfare of all that is good among us, 
social and political. On which side is the 
truth? 

Cardinal Gibbons bases his opposition td 
our public school systems on the grouno 
that they neglect, as he alleges, to impart 
religious instruction, ‘‘ We want our chil- 
dren,’’ he declares, ‘‘to receive an educa- 
tion which will make them not only learned, 
but pious men. We want them to be not 
only polished members of society, but also 
conscientious Christians. We desire for 
them a training which will form their heart 
as well as expand their mind. We wish them 
to be not only men of the world, but, above 
all, men of God.’’ 

Let it be agreed that an education is in- 
complete without the culture of the religious 
nature and without instruction in the truths 
of revealed religion; but it cannot be suc- 
cessfully denied that the youth of the United 
States are receiving a moral and religious, 
as well as intellectual education, equal in all 
respects to that secured by the youth of any 
other country in the world. This education 
is not all it ought to be, but neither Cardi- 
nal Gibbons nor any one else ever saw a 
school of any kind or in any place in which 
the instruction might not be improved. Our 
public schools in this country are Christian 
schools, taught by Christian teachers, in a 
Christian spirit and with an open Bible. 
The broad principles of morality and such 
great religious doctrines as the existence of 
God and the immortality of the soul are 
everywhere impressed upon the youthful 
mind. And as to the rest, owing to denom- 
inational differences, it is left to be supplied 
by the home, the Sabbath-school and the 
church. 

And now as to the result, Will Cardinal 
Gibbons assert that the men and women 
that have been educated in the sectarian 
schools of this country are any better neigh- 
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bors, ahy better citizens, any more devout 
Christians, than those who have been edu- 
cated in the public schools with the collat- 
eral advantages we have named? Can any 
community be pointed out in which their 
moral superiority is apparent? Many thou- 
sands of persons beloging to Cardinal Gib- 
bons’ own church are educated every year 
in the public schools of this country ; is there 
any marked difference between their moral 
and religious character and that of others 
not so educated? Do they not stand as high 
as any in the church, as well as in the state? 
The Methodist is, I believe, the largest 
church in the United States. As a church 
the Methodists have never encouraged the 
establishment of denominational or church 
schools. Their children have almost exclu- 
sively been educated in the public schools. 
And yet where can you find a church that 
has grown faster, possesses a body of more 
devoted members, or is characterized by 
more of the graces and virtues of Christian- 
ity? The modern Christian of these times 
is not the man with narrow intellect, a fet- 
tered will or a spirit broken to the yoke 
of forms, but the man who, thinking and 
choosing for himself, selects the good and 
conforms his life to high and noble ends. 
Such men it is the aim of our public school 


system to send forth. 

Cardinal Gibbons has no doubt traveled 
in European countries and is well acquainted 
with the intellectual and moral condition of 


the people. He is well aware that the 
church, his own church, has had the ex- 
cxclusive direction of education in several 
of them. In all candor, can he say that 
the men and women who have been edu- 
cated under the direction of the church in 
these countries are any more enlightened 
or any more virtuous, any better churchmen 
even, than those who have grown up under 
an entirely different educational system in 
the United States of America? No intelli- 
gent man speaking without prejudice can 
deny the fact that no country in the world 
is doing more for the elevation and en- 
nobling of the human family than our own, 
thanks to our public school systems and 
their co-operating agencies. ‘‘By their 
fruits shall ye know them.’’ 

In order to remedy what he calls the 
‘*defects’’ of our systems of public schools, 
Cardinal Gibbons proposes in their stead a 
system of ‘‘denominational’’ schools, that 
is, each denomination to have its own 
schools and manage them in its own way. 
Such a system is in the first place impracti- 
cable in this country. We have many small 
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denominations who cannot support schools 
by themselves, and vast numbers of peope 
who belong to no denomination at ail. 
And even the larger denominations have 
scattered families for whom it would be 
difficult to provide schools. In the rural 
districts especially, denominational schools 
would be for the most part an impossibility. 
And even at the best, schools broken up by 
denominations would. not admit that classi- 
fication, gradation and supervision found so 
advantageous to the effective working of a 
system of schools. 

Besides, it is better for many reasons to 
have all the children of a community or of 
a country educated under the same system. 
It tends to diminish the prejudice of sects, 
classes and parties, and to mould a people 
into a common brotherhood. Nations have 
been torn to pieces by sectarian bitterness 
and party strife. Denominational schools 
assure diverse interests and contending 
sects. They widen differences, deepen pre- 
judices, and fan party spirit. Such schools 
are a source of danger to the Republic. 
They promote disunity and disintegration. 
On the other hand, those who are educated 
in the public schools sit side by side, pur- 
sue the same studies, and are subject to the 
same discipline, must be drawn nearer to 
one another, must forget in part, at least, 
personal, party and religious differences, and 
become one united body acting for the com- 
mon good. In such a state of things sects 
and parties will still exist, for public schools 
do no proselyting ; but each wiil learn to re- 
spect the other, and the elements of social, 
political and sectarian discord will be in great 
measure eliminated from the body politic. 

Cardinal Gibbons, in heading the move- 
ment in favor of denominational schools, 
may think he is serving his church; but 
while even this is doubtful, he is certainly 
sowing seeds of discord that, allowed to 
germinate and produce fruit, will do more 
to distract our domestic life and damage free 
institutions than all the evils he so much 
fears. J. P. WickERSHAM. 

Lancaster, Oct. 31, 1887. 
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TimE, teaching and love; these three 
transmute all things when’ life is at work. 
There is no incapacity which can prevent 
observation. ‘There is no stupidity. Once 
impress upon the minds of a generation that 
teaching and training are names of life and 
pleasure, names of new senses, new strength, 
new delights, which alican attain, and Plato's 
school-boy will appear again.— 7hwing. 
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PLATO’S IDEAL SCHOOL-BOY.* 


WHAT SHOULD OUR SCHOOLS ACCOMPLISH FOR 
THE SOCIAL LIFE OF THE STATE? 


BY DR. E. E. HIGBEE. 
ELLOW TEACHERS: The celebrated 
Roger Ascham, tutor of Queen Eliza- 
beth, in his work titled ‘* The Schole-Mas- 
ter,’’ has well summarized from Plato’s 
‘* Republic’’ what Socrates regarded as the 
proper characteristics of those who should 
attend the schools, and we can do no better 
than take this summary as the basis of our 
remarks upon the theme announced: 1. Eu- 
phues; 2. Mnemon; 3. Philomathes; 4. 
Philophonos; 5. Philekods; 6. Zetetikos ; 
and 7. Philopainos. 

It must be remembered that the old Greek 
philosopher in his ideal- Republic would in- 
clude in the schools only such pupils as pos- 
sessed these characteristics at the outset, 
leaving all others to labor in other depart- 
ments of social life. We of the modern 
period receive a// children into the schools, 
with the hope and purpose of so training 
them that those even who lack the proper 
characteristics of a student at the outset may 
attain to them before leaving the school. 

1. Euphues (well-formed).—This is the 
lowest, but yet a very important interest. 
Bodily conditions, as we know, have much 
to do with both mind and spirit, and our 
Common Schools should do all in their 
power to secure for us youth with strong and 
well-built-up bodies. Of course, parents 
have the larger share of this responsibility ; 
but they trust their children to our care for 
five days in the week, and from seven to ten 
months in the year, and they expect us, in 
our school discipline, to take their place and 
perform their functions in so far as possible. 

The School Directors, by virtue of their 
office, must provide such buildings and 
grounds, and appliances, as may allow the 
teachers to secure the best results possible. 

Indeed, we may yet learn from the Greeks 
very much as to the importance and benefit 
of well-ordered gymnastic exercises. The 
varying bodily defects which manifest them- 
selves in the children must be carefully 
noted by our teachers, so that at the very 
earliest stage they may be brought under 
proper remedial discipline. Many leave our 
schools unable even to stand erect or walk 
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properly. I believe these matters aré as well 
attended to here in Pennsylvania as in any 
other State of the Republic, but there is still 
a very large margin for improvement. 

No well-regulated school, especially in our 
cities and larger towns, should be without 
its properly-constructed gymnasium. Here 
in our Lancaster High School, I am glad to 
say, we have one, and our State Normal 
Schools are paying special attention to this 
matter, and we recognize with pleasure a 
rapid advance throughout the State in this 
direction. 

All means of protection against disease 
must be employed by our Directors, and in 
every district rigid sanitary inspection should 
beenforced. I notice that the School Board 
of this city have appointed a committee of 
competent medical men to attend to the 
hygienic condition of the schools. How 
many serious diseases and epidemics are due 
to neglect in this regard! How many chil- 
dren are allowed to rush from over-heated 
and under-ventilated rooms into the outer 
cold by teachers who seem either to know 
little of or care little for the bodies of their 
scholars! This whole subject of ventilation 
and heat and light and drainage receives too 
little attention. 

With us the necessity of this is not so 
apparent as in countries where the youth 
must come under close inspection before 
entering into the military service which is 
exacted of them by the State. I ought to 
remark here, however, that these matters 


| are, in my opinion, better attended to in 


our public schools than in our private or 
select schools. I have more confidence, in 
sending a child to the Common Schools, 
that he will receive greater care in this direc- 
tion than he would in the majority of our 
boarding schools. 

But, inasmuch as the body takes up the 
whole matter of personal appearance, I in- 
clude in the term ‘‘ euphues’’ we//-dred as 
well as wel/-formed. Of course, the family 
and the whole surrounding order of social 
life most powerfully condition everything 
here ; yet our schools also must season us in 
this regard. We teachers must see to it that 
the good manners of the home be not lost 
at school, but preserved and advanced. 

In certain schools of England I was ex- 
ceedingly pleased with the good manners of 
the pupils—their salutation was so respect- 
ful, and their whole demeanor so frank, and 
yet so full of all the characteristics of good 
culture. These schools, of course, were not 
common schools in our sense of the term; 
but what /4ey can secure in select schools, 
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we must secure for our million of Pennsyl- 
vania boys and girls. We have now before 
us a good omen that this work will not be 
neglected among us. I must pay you the 
compliment of saying that, after visiting all 
the county institutes of this State, I have 
seen no body so large as this that has proven 
itself better-mannered. You would be a 
model to the Legislature at Harrisburg, or 
at Washington, or to the House of Com- 
mons in England. I wish I could extend 
this compliment to the children of your 
schools, but I cannot. God forbid that we 
should put the children into strait jackets. 
‘“‘Shinny’’ must be played; snow-balls 
must be ‘‘fired;’’ but good manners pro- 
hibit this being done at the peril of our 
limbs and heads when crossing the streets. 
Everything has its proper place, and our 
teachers can check the too great exuberance 
of childhood—the inclination to rowdyism— 
by observing the conduct of their pupils at 
recess, and by leading them to see that bois- 
terousness is not mirth, and that all passion- 
ate excitement which exalts self to the injury 
or displeasure of others is not manly but 
mean. We must not, however, spend all 


our time upon this first point, but hurry on. 
2. Mnemon (what pertains to the Mem. 
ory).—Ascham has well defined the term— 


‘*quick in receiving, sure in keeping, and 
ready in delivering forth again.’’ While 
this characteristic may be a special gift, em- 
phasized in many as a quality inborn, yet it 
is a general or universal possibility demand- 
ing careful culture in every school. For the 
first three years the child’s acquisition of 
knowledge is marvelous. Through the aid 
of his mother-tongue, he is, at this early 
period, brought into communion with a world 
of thought challenging his opening mind on 
every hand, in much the same way as all 
nature is challenging his every sense. But 
after a while, unless careful attention be 
given him, the novelty of the world wears 
off, and interest flags. The merely external 
is losing its fascination, and the inner vision 
has not been aroused to the still more fas- 
cinating internal world. Just here the 
teacher must enforce attention—that self- 
concentration of the will upon every subject 
challenging observation and study. As aid 
in this direction, the emotional side must be 
brought into play, and phantasy must be 
quickened, that the inner movement of life 
may come toa clear objectification before 
the mind. The power of taking in a story, 
for example, when imaginative emotion is 
full, gives the power of retaining it; for it 
becomes as much a matter of inward exper- 
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ience and observation as what are called 
external ¢hings. Promptness in delivering 
forth again must complete the work. 

Generally the power of doing this orally 
is readily secured, for the school-room is 
complemented by the social intercourse of 
the young. Children are busy talkers out- 
side the school-room. Indeed, there seems 
to be need of restraint in this direction, or 
at least the need of proper limitation as to 
subjects and times. But all who have to do 
with extensive correspondence know how 
many men of good sense and judgment fail 
in written expression. Great care, there- 
fore, is needed in this direction, and we are 
glad that so many of our schools are now 
paying proper attention to this. I have seena 
remarkably well-written story done by a very 
young girl from a picture only as a founda- 
tion. I have examined many papers written 
by children of very tlementary grades which 
narrate a story, after but one careful reading 
by the teacher, with great vigor of original 
expression. As we need good speakers and 
writers we must begin the work in our Com- 
mon Schools, although we may not be able 
to carry it as far as is required. 

3. Philomathes (delight in learning).— 
The trouble in some of our schools is that 
the children hate learning because the me- 
dium communicating it has been distasteful. 
The rod and the pedagogue who knows noth- 
ing of child-nature have been at work. 
Why does a boy love boating, or riding, or 
skating, or hunting? Because everything 
connected therewith is a source of encour- 
agement, and gives pleasurable excitement 
and exercise to his powers. But too often 
in learning he is snubbed and scolded and 
wounded in his feelings, until he becomes 
disgusted with the whole business. All his 
natural impulses for knowledge have been 
crushed. ‘‘ Like the tyrannous breathing of 
the north,’’ the school ‘‘ shakes all his buds 
from growing.”’ 

This is all wrong. Even the dullest can 
be aroused if the objects of study and the 
boy are brought into friendly acquaintance 
at the first introduction, and the wonder in 
the boy is met by the wonderful in the 
study, while glimpses of still greater wonders 
come in upon him from beyond. Indeed, 
the whole movement should be to lead the 
pupil one step over the threshold of the 
opened door, that he may be himself drawn 
onward by the widening vision before him, 
and when the school is closed at his gradu- 
ation, may still be eager toadvance. Seeing 
something of the end in the beginning is 
necessary in any and every advance if there 
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is to be loving interest in the intermediate 
work through which the end, (as formative 
impulse in the beginning), reaches out into 
effect. Closely connected with this is the 
fourth characteristic. 

4. Philoponos (delight in labor).—There 
is a distinction between play and labor, al- 
though there is usually far more exertion in 
the former than in the latter. We mean 
here mind-labor—persevering application to 
any subject of study that may be entered 
upon. For the educational advancement of 
the Commonwealth we need more men of 
the spirit of the stone-cutter scientist of 
Reading, Pa., Herman Strecker by name, 
who is known the world over for his re- 
markable attainments, and who has become 
the very highest authority in his field of in- 
vestigation. His collection of the Lepi- 
doptera is a marvel, the second best of the 
world. Early in his studies he saw the neces- 
sity of knowing the Latin, Greek and French 
languages. At once he began the work and 
finished it so far as satisfying his needs. 
Such men we wish to see multiplied in our 
social life, and our Common Schools have 
the opportunity of giving the impulses in 
such directions. 

The more material interests often need 
but little encouragement. ‘Toil for gold and 
farms and wealth of every description rarely 
flags; but toil to build up mind and add to 


the knowledge and literature and culture of | 


the social world our schools should foster. 
So as regards the various industries of the 
world. They require a grasp of mind in 
this modern age as never before, for cul- 
tured brains are developing muscles with 
tremendous power. Our machines reveal 
the application of most intense and laborious 
thought, and are necessitating a serious 
amount of practical training to understand 
and to use them. But time forbids further 
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discussion of the necessity of developing a | 


love of intellectual toil. 

5. Philekods (eager to hear, and thus 
learn from another).—Good listening is a 
characteristic rare with the young, and with 
the old as well. 
well—to make the ear, as it were, a magnet 
to seize upon every word that pertains to 
the subject before the mind, and to draw it 
to itself, is a quality of great significance. 
Children are adepts at questioning. Curi- 
osity, if nothing else, prompts them to do 
this, but they need proper ears to find a 
thousand answers to a thousand questions 
before ever they ask. 

6. Closely related to this is the sixth 
characteristic, Zefetikos (prompt to ask, or 


Yet to know how to hear | 
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to search out any doubt).—Here, of course, 
the teacher so presents the subject as to de- 
mand all this, making the pupil to be a self- 
investigator, only under his kindly and 
wiser direction. The carnal senses are so 
challenged as to demand the presence of the 
mind. ‘The outer seeing is at once accom- 
panied by an inner seeing, and the whole 
movement of inference and quasi-logical 
thought is started, and fostered. 

7. Philopainos (love of praise).—By this 
is not meant that ambitious desire of praise 
—to find self exalted above others—which 
awakens envy, and arouses jealousies, and 
leads to baneful rivalry between child and 
child. Most strenuous efforts should be 
made to root out such a characteristic. It 
means rather that desire of having our hon- 
est toil and merit recognized by others. It 
is a privilege as well as duty to view our- 
selves in the mirror of the judgment of 
others, and the recognition of well-doing 
by others is in itself a good encouragement 
to more earnest activity for it is one of the 
results of such activity. 

Too often, however, because with the 
young no very perfect results can be reached, 


| reproof and not praise is bestowed, and thus 


this very characteristic is blighted at the 
outset. The teacher, who secures far better 
results himself because of a greatly advanced 
culture, seems disposed to fear that any 
praise bestowed upon the pupil must be in- 
sincere and mere flattery; forgetting that 
his praise should be a recognition of the 
earnest effort and toil which the child has 
put forth. Often strong talent brings fine 
results with but little toil, while poor results 
may be reached even after the very best 


efforts and energies of the pupil have been 
faithfully expended. Every result thus 
reached, however poor, should be most 


gratefully recognized, and the child made 
to feel that he has our sympathy with his 
best efforts, however imperfect may be the 
results. This laudable love of praise is 
increased by the praise bestowed,—the 
promising bud puts on a brighter bloom, 
because keen eyes will see and loving 
hearts feel its beauty. 

But we have detained you too long al- 
ready. Yet we cannot forbear adding one 
characteristic omitted by the Greek philos- 
opher which, for want of a better term, we 
will call—PAilotheos (God-loving, or rev- 
erence). This is infinitely more essential 
than all else, and without it all the others 
fail in accomplishing their true end. Be- 
cause here the whole soul is turned not to 
nature, but to what is invisible and spiritual, 
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and thus comes to some sense or knowledge 
of its own form of existence. It recognizes 
the source of its own life and is s#// before 
the presence of Jehovah, as this is felt to 
reach it in its most hidden depths. 

There is in children a natural reverence, 
which, unless crushed, will open the soul 
toward God. Teachers cannot here take 
the place of the family, or of the church, in 
giving special religious instruction, from the 
various church confessions. This is beyond 
the function of the Common School. Yet in 
every school room therecan be an all-pervad- 
ing presence of reverence. The teacher, hav- 
ing a soul filled with the love of God and a 
heart tender in His fear, can by his or her 
very presence touch the deepest chords of 
the child’s soul, and give to all his moral 
discipline a religious tone and power both felt 
and recognized by every pupil under his care. 

Our Common Schools have been called 
‘* Godless.’’ This is extremely false. Where 
all the conditions of life are such as not to 
engross the soul in worldliness, and where 
the thousand obstructing temptations to lust 
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and profanity are absent, we have the right 
to believe, and the faith to know, that God 
will deign to be present with our children. 
In our saloons and crowded streets, where 
drunkenness, profanity and riot too often 
prevail, we have the right to fear that our 
children may. be led away from God and His 
loving grace ; but in ourschool-rooms, where 
all this is forbidden, and where order pre- 
vails, and where the better nature of our 
children is continually challenged, and the 
best habits inculcated, we have the right to 
feel and know that God is there. The blas- 
phemy, and anarchy, and godlessness, so 
far as they prevail in our modern society, 
come not from our Common Schools but 
rather from those,who have never been blessed 
with their benefits. You have for the most 
part but to read the names of the leaders in 
these evil directions to see that they come 
to us, for the most part, from lands where the 
Church and State are bound together, and in 
such form as to lead to a forced formalism 
even in religion, instead of the reverent free- 
dom of a truly moral life. 
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* Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock ; it will 
growin’ when ye’re sleepin’.”” Scotch Farmer. 





HE School Board of Lancaster city, re- 

cognizing the fitness of things, has elected 
Dr. J. P. Wickersham its President. There 
is but one School Board in Pennsylvania 
that has in its membership a gentleman who 
has seen such long, varied, and important 
service in the direction of Common School 
work ; and said Board honors itself in this 
election even more than our distinguished 
ex-State Superintendent. 


In a letter accompanying the article on 
the ** Multiplication Table,’’ which appears 
elsewhere in this number, Mr. Porter says: 
“So far as my knowledge goes of teachers 
and schools, I know of no place where this 
method is in use. It has been put into prac- 
tice by our teachers, and we are all much 
pleased with the results obtained. I got the 
idea from singing rounds. We used the 
same method in teaching the preamble to 
the Constitution, learning extracts from lit- 
erature, making it a point to have the thought 





before we begin to learn the extract, and then 
this method is used simply to fix the words.’’ 


THE school authorities of Springfield, 
Massachusetts—the city from which Web- 
ster’s great quarto dictionary goes out to the 
English-speaking world—are looking about 
for a high-grade Superintendent. They offer 
our friend Supt. Balliet, of Reading, $3,500, 
and rumor has it that he will,accept the 
position. His salary at Reading is $2,000. 


ae 
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INSTITUTE CAMPAIGN. 





SOME INSTITUTES RECENTLY ATTENDED AND 
HEARTILY ENJOYED. 


O gain a clear, general knowledge of the 
educational work of the State one must 
attend the County Institutes. In these an- 
nual conventions the superintendents can be 
seen in the very midst of their activity, with 
all their teachers marshalled around them. 
Here also many of the most active School 
Directors can be met, together with many 
of the most intelligent citizens, who thus 
show their interest in public instruction. 
Here, indeed, all the educational forces of 
the counties are in consultation, for our in- 
stitutes serve a double purpose. While not 
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neglecting the normal drill and instruction 
of the teachers, they awaken public senti- 
ment in reference to their work and success. 
Hence here the various educational tenden- 
cies of the State reveal themselves, and can 
be studied as nowhere else, and either 
checked or encouraged, as the case may 
seem to require. 

First on our list for visitation during the 
present season was the Institute of Berks 
County, under the skillful management of 
Supt. Keck. The teachers of the county 
were, we believe, all in attendance, and 
there was a large gathering of interested 
spectators. To secure more specific instruc- 
tion, the teachers were carefully divided 
into sections during a part of the sessions. 
This is fast becoming the custom now in our 
larger counties, and gives general satisfac- 
tion. 

There is much to praise in the condition 
of school work in this county, and we feel 
assured that no efforts will be spared to make 
the advance more sure and rapid. There is 
something, however, that needs correction. 
The salaries of the teachers are far too small 
for such a county, falling behind many coun- 
ties that have not half so large resources 
The average salary per month is only $34.01 
for males, and $31.39 for females. ‘The 
tax-rate for school purposes is extremely 
low, averaging less than two mills (1.91), 
and the length of term is correspondingly 
small. All this shows that the School Di- 
rectors have yet much to do before the 
county can make such a showing as should 
characterize a community of so much influ- 
ence and worth. We were surprised to 
learn that one School Board (perhaps there 
are more), in direct violation of the law, 
was forcing teachers into contracts binding 
them to take either no compensation or only 
partial compensation for their attendance at 
Institute, which action, to say the least, is 
unbecoming public officers; and teachers 
also should, with proper dignity, refuse to 
enter into any such conspiracy for evasion 
of the law. 

Desiring to compare our Institutes with 
those of New York, our next point of visit- 
tation was Shenango County, just beyond the 
State line, where an Institute was in session 
under the management of Dr. John H. 
French, former principal of the Indiana 
(Pa.) State Normal School, but now one of 
the State Institute Instructors of New York. 

With us the whole responsibility of the 
County Institute is thrown upon the County 
Superintendent. He engages all the in- 
structors, with direct reference to what he 
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regards the needs of the teachers under his 
supervision, and in a public way challenges 
the attendance and support of the commu- 
nity in which the Institute is held, and in 
most cases appoints a certain day of the In- 
stitute for the Directors of the county to 
convene. In New York, however, the re- 
sponsibility is thrown upon the State In- 
structor, and there is scarcely any reference 
made to, the Directors or to the public. 
Instruction-drill is about the only interest 
which the Institute has in view. On this 
account there is a very marked difference 
between New York and Pennsylvania Insti- 
tutes, so far as awakening or guiding public 
sentiment is concerned. 

We greatly prefer the Pennsylvania system; 
for, while demanding the best exertions of 
the Superintendent in behalf of his teachers 
and their work, and giving him full freedom 
to make himself powerfully felt in their ad- 
vance, it at the same time challenges large 
communities to an increased interest in the 
work of the schools, and gives the State 
Department the very best opportunity of 
knowing the educational interest and senti- 
ment in the various communities of the 
Commonwealth. 

As an evidence of this, what a contrast 
met us when, in the same week, we visited 
the Institute held at Wellsboro, Tioga coun- 
ty, Pa. Here the whole town was aroused. 
The Institute hall was crowded with teachers 
and citizens. The matter of public instruc- 
tion was the all-absorbing topic of conver- 
sation. The teachers, while receiving prac- 
tical and thorough instruction upon such 
subjects as Supt. Cass felt to be most import- 
ant, were under the inspiration of the occa- 
sion, and became more and more encour- 
aged as they recognized the fact that their 
work was of public concern and worthy of 
such general regard. The esprit de corps 
was all that could be desired; and we feel 
confident that the teachers returned to their 
school-houses, scattered among the hills, re- 
solved to do better work than ever before, 
and with a spirit as fresh as their mountain 
air, and a zeal so enkindled as to keep warm 
all the long winter through. 

From Wellsboro we hurried to Driftwood, 
Cameron county. This is a small county, 
but all the teachers were in attendance, two 
only excepted, and a large body of intelli- 
gent citizens had joined them. The ses- 
sions were full of interest. Supt. Pearsall is 
. very earnest worker, as was the Superin- 
tendent of the county before him; and the 
common schools throughout the county are 
In a prosperous condition. Athough there 
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are no large boroughs, the average monthly 
salary of the teachers is far beyond that of 
many of our larger and more populous 
counties, and it has been steadily increasing. 
In 1880 it was $39.46 for males. In 1886, 
it had reached $43.34. The tax-rate has 
been high, reaching beyond eleven (11) 
mills. All this shows very clearly that the 
School Directors of this county are deter- 
mined that the children shall not suffer for 
want of proper school privileges. 

Our next point of visitation was Montrose, 
Susquehanna county. What broad and 
rapid contrasts the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania reveals! Leaving the garden 
plains of Lancaster county, we were, in the 
afternoon of the same day, winding up hill 
upon hill, sweeping through beech and 
maple woodlands, and by silver mountain 
lakelets, up and still up until we reached 
the beautiful village of Montrose. A\l- 
though the Institute here had but just com- 
menced, the teachers were present in large 
numbers, and the crowd soon became so 
great as to necessitate adjourning from the 
school hall to the court house. The teachers 
were divided into sections, each section re- 
ceiving instruction best adapted to its expe- 
perience in teaching. 

The teachers in this county far outnumber 
the schools, showing that the two-term sys- 
tem is still continued here. In 1886 there 
were only 315 schools, but 492 teachers. 
Circumstances may be such as to make it 
very difficult to break up this two-term sys- 
tem, yet every exertion should be made to 
do away with it as much and as soon as pos- 
sible. A continuous school of six months 
under one teacher should be of more value 
than two terms of four months each with a 
different teacher for each term. This two- 
term system is confined exclusively to our 
counties bordering on New York, but is 
gradually dying out. We trust the time is 
not far distant when all our counties will 
have at least an eight months’ continuous 
term. We shall then be doing part of our 
duty towards our children, who need as 
much time as can possibly be spared for 
their discipline in school. 

Ex-Supt. James was present to give valu- 
able aid to his successor, Supt. Gillett. 
Moreover, there are in this county several 
teachers of long and successful experience, 
who give great assistance to those who are 
younger and less experienced. It may not 
be amiss to say that we noticed that a very 
peculiar emphasis has been given to mathe- 
matical studies in this and the neighboring 
counties. At the sight even of a difficult 
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arithmetical problem, the eyes of the teachers 
sparkle, and with eagerness they seize upon 
it and tear it to pieces. We do not object 
to this, but care must be taken that no one- 
sided development be fostered. Our com- 
mon schools must give culture to the whole 
mind ; must take into view the entire per- 
sonality of the child, and clothe him so far 
as possible with comp/ete armor for the sub- 
sequent struggles of life. 

Space forbids extended reference to the 
Institutes visited at Williamsport, and in 
the counties of Erie, Dauphin, Lancaster, 
Lawrence, Lehigh, Mifflin and Huntingdon, 
and this article must be completed in an- 
other number. The Institute campaign 
goes forward grandly, and to results that 
are only for the best good of the schools. 
We bid a hearty God-speed to this noble 
work, 
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MANUAL TRAINING. 





HROUGH the kindness of our friend, 

W. T. Hildrup, Sr., of Harrisburg, we 
have had the pleasure of examining a valu- 
able educational work written by Arthur 
MacArthur, entitled *‘ Education in its Re- 
lation to Manual Industry.”’ 

The object of the book is to show that 
rudimental science and manual art can be 
adapted to the usual methods of instruction. 
The argument is both historical and philos- 
ophical and well worthy of a careful study. 
The writer sees very clearly the difficulties 
of teaching particular trades in our ordinary 
common schools. Indeed, these difficulties, 
iu Our judgment, are insurmountable. Spe- 
cial trades cannot become a part of our 
common school work without destroying 
the very meaning of our public schools. 
The most that can be done—and this cer- 
tainly ought to be done—is to see that the 
general principles relating to those trades 
and arts which characterize our social busi- 
ness life be brought to the notice and 
knowledge of our children in a practical 
and systematic way. This, if properly dorie, 
will necessitate a measure of manual train- 
ing, which will ‘not interfere with our pres- 
ent common school work, but be of advan- 
tage to it. 


Drawing, in all its various forms, as. 


related to engineering, mechanics, archi- 
tecture, and all the fine arts, gught to be in 
every school of proper grade, not only for 
its special value from a technical point of 
view, but also for the pedagogical value of 
such instruction. The knowledge and use 
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of the general tools which enter into every 
mechanical industry ought to be part of the 
requirement of practical instruction. So 
also the general principles, governing our 
agricultural and mining works ought to be 
made familiar to the children, before they 
pass from our common schools, for all this 
tends to widen their vision and turn it to 
those subjects which will necessarily chal- 
lenge the attention of every citizen. 

This work, if properly done, will more 
and more reveal the necessity of thorough 
technical and industrial schools, into which 
very many of our common school children, 
at proper age, will be inclined to go and 
prepare themselves for their special life- 
work, as skilled artisans. 

We are pleased with the calm and thought- 
ful discussion of this whole subject by Mr. 
MacArthur, and the breadth of historical 
illustration which adds so much to its value. 
We are glad also that the whole question is 
challenging the attention of so many earnest 
thinkers. E. E. H. 


- 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF OUR RECENT 
SCHOOL LEGISLATION.* 








BY DR. E. E. HIGBEE. 





HOSE desiring the prosperity of the 
Commonwealth cannot neglect the in- 
terest of public instruction. In the old 
division of Government into three estates, 
which we have noticed in some German 
writer, viz., Wehrstand (for defence), Vahr- 
stand (for maintenance), and JLehrstand 
(public instruction), this last is certainly 
as important and necessary in its way as 
either of the others, and our Legislature has 
acted wisely in giving earnest regard to the 
wants of this department of our State life. 

But legislation fails to accomplish its full 
results, unless it is met with the reasonable 
consent and approval of the mass of the peo- 
ple. Generally such approval can be ex- 
pected ; for the mass of the people have 
sufficient intelligence to know the reason- 
ableness of a good law. 

The Increased State Appropriation.—W hen 
the new Constitution was framed in 1874, it 
was wisely determined that the schools 
should not entirely depend upon the action 
of a Legislature changing from period to 
period, and liable to the disturbing influ- 
vence of partisan strife and prejudice. There- 
‘fore a minimum of appropriation for the 


~ #* Report of Remarks by Dr. E. E. Higbee at the 
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schools was made a requirement of the Con- 
stitution, and was fixed at one million dol- 
lars. This continued to be the maximum of 
appropriation until the present year, when, 
by act of the Legislature, the one million 
was increased to one million and a half. It 
is a matter of interest now to know how this 
additional fund can be of the most value in 
our school work. 

Certainly there can be no desire to lessen 
the activity of our townships. The vigor 
and earnestness of our various School Boards 
in upholding their schools by a proper levy 
of taxes, as heretofore, ought not to be dis- 
turbed. The very object of the appropriation 
would be lost if the schools should remain 
just as they are, and only the tax-rate re- 
duced all over the Commonwealth. The 
fund is designed to advance the schools be- 
yond their present condition—to add to 
their efficiency, and to enable them to do 
this without a too great burden of local 
taxation. Where school terms are too short, 
they should be lengthened. Where salaries 
are insufficient to secure the best class of 
teachers, they should be raised. Where 
apparatus and libraries are wanting, or are 
too limited, they should be supplied or en- 
larged. In this way the additional half 
million will soon make itself powerfully felt 
in lifting up our schools to a much higher 
plane. 

In some places, no doubt, there will be a 
disposition to allow the schools to remain as 
they are, and only reduce the present levy 
of school tax. But such a course will, in 
a short time, bring about so strong a con- 
trast between the district so acting and other 
neighboring districts which are alive to the 
great help given, as to enforce a change of 
action from the sentiment of shame, if noth- 
ing else. We expect our various Superin- 
tendents to be active in aiding, by every 
means at their command, this advance of 
school work, and in reporting to the De- 
partment all school districts in which noth- 
ing more has been done than the mere lower- 
ing of the tax rate. 

The Six Months’ Term.—In 1854 s0 many 
difficulties were in the way and so many 
prejudices to be removed, that the Legislature 
could not venture upon a minimum school 
term of more than four months as the ground 
for securing State appropriation. Of course, 
this was felt to be in the way of compromise. 
What intelligent man, with a sane mind, 
could be satisfied with four months of school 
and eight months of vacation for his chil- 
dren? No select academy or college could 
maintain itself unless its term time included 
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at least thirty-nine (39) weeks. But the 
older pupils in such schools, who have their 
own rooms and the use of libraries, and bet- 
ter facilities of self-improvement, are much 
better prepared than are the younger chil- 
dren for short school terms and long vaca- 
tions. The young lose in the long vacation 
a large portion of what they were able to 
learn during the short term of school dis- 
cipline. 

From 1854 this four-months minimum 
continued until, in 1872, another month 
was added, and from 1872 no change was 
made until the present year, when the min- 
imum term was made six months. During 
the time between 1872 and 1887 nearly 
eight hundred (800) townships failed to in- 
crease their school term one day beyond five 
months. 

The benefits of this law at once reveal 
themselves. During the current school year 
it will give an additional month of school 
discipline and privileges to over fwo hun- 
hundred and twenty-five thousand children of 
this Commonwealth. 

We must remark here that it will be 
grossly unfair to make the teachers bear the 
burden of this great advance! They are 


already struggling to improve their own pro- 


fessional skill, and they are not extravagantly 
paid. I am not now, however, pleading for 
greater salaries, nor am I putting the high 
responsibility of the teacher’s vocation upon 
a mere mercenary basis. The workman is 
worthy of his hire. What I wish to guard 
against is that there should be no backward 
movement, and that the teachers should be 
encouraged, and not discouraged, by addi- 
tional burdens put upon them through this 
law. 

It may be possible that some districts now 
having five months school, will add another 
month simply and cut down the monthly 
salary, so that the teacher receives the same 
pay as before with one month more of serv- 
ice. This we pronounce unfair. It shows 
at once a disposition to disregard the welfare 
of the schools and to defeat the purpose of 
the law by making the Teacher shoulder the 
whole burden of the advance which the 
Legislature has made. 

Wherever this course is pursued the evils 
resulting will rapidly show themselves. 
Good teachers will be loath to enter such 
districts, and, if already in them, will seek 
every opportunity to remove therefrom. 
Poorer teachers will drift in more and more, 
until the very sterility of the district will 
force a change of action for the better. No 
interest can be successfully carried forward 
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when those who are the chief workers are 
discriminated against, so that a premium is 
offered for cheaper and inferior workmen. 

County Institutes.—The law as it now 
stands is perhaps as satisfactory as it can well 
be made. We have a sure school month of 
twenty days of actual /eaching, not to be in- 
terfered with by any holidays, or Institute 
weeks, orany contingencies whatsoever. The 
six months required by law must include one 
hundred and twenty days of actual teaching. 
Then, that the teachers may have nothing 
to interfere with their attendance upon the 
sessions of the Institute, all schools must be 
closed during Institute week; and, further 
to encourage the good work, all School 
Boards are authorized and required to pay the 
teachers for their attendance a fixed amount 
per day, not exceeding two dollars for each 
day. Everything here is plain and explicit. 
Allow me to say that our Institutes consti- 
tute a great educational power in the State. 
It could not do without them, Through 
them educational interest and sentiment are 
aroused in every county, and among the 
teachers the sense of professional power 
and importance is kept alive and strength- 
ened. Through them the State Department 
can come into direct contact with the cur- 
rents of educational thought, can watch and 
measure and guide the various tendencies of 
school activity. What a loss it would be 
should they cease to exist or their vigor be 
remitted! It is very important, therefore, 
that our School Directors and citizens 
should encourage these Institutes and put 
nothing in the way of their success. 

What a sad picture of official negligence, 
or rather of official activity in the wrong 
direction, meets us in the effort of some few 
School Boards to evade the law! Reguired 
to pay, they seek to make the teachers feel 
that they are disposed not to pay. Ina very 
few cases they have even forced the teachers 
by contract into a conspiracy to evade the 
law—as though such contract could be valid ! 
All teachers owe it to their profession to 
withstand this. Such conduct will soon 
cease, however, and Directors and Teachers 
will both alike be obedient to the law, and 
glad to coéperate in rendering our Institutes 
even more efficient. They are already of 
such character as to challenge the most 
favorable commendation of eminent edcua- 
tors from other States; and we can well feel 
proud of them as the outcome of a most ac- 
tive school sentiment, fostered and encour- 
aged by better legislation of its kind than is 
to be found upon the statute books of any 
other State in the Union. 
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Department oF Pustic INSTRUCTION, } 
HarxispurGc, December, 1587. § 


HE Annual Session of the County Teachers’ 

Institutes will be held this year at the places 
and on the dates here given for the several coun- 
ties named. The new law in reference to attend- 
ance at Institutes requires payment of teachers 
at a rate not to exceed two dollars per day. 


Bedford .. . Bedford . December 5. 


Carbon . . Mauch Chunk . December 5. 
Cumberland. . Carlisle. . December 5. 
Juniata . . Mifflintown . . December 12. 
Pike . . Milford. . December 12. 


. Degember 19. 
. December 19. 
. December Ig. 
- December 19. 

December 19. 
. December Io. 


Armstrong . . Kittanning 
Clinton . . Lock Haven 
Indiana. . . . Indiana 
Lackawanna . Scranton 
Luzerne . Wilkes-Barre 
NorthumberlandSunbury 


Schuylkill . Shenandoah. . December 19. 
Union . » Lewisburg . December 19. 
Beaver . . Beaver. . . . December 206. 
Blair . . Hollidaysburg . December 26. 
Bradford . . Towanda. . December 26. 


Butler . . . . Butler . December 26. 


Centre . sellefonte . . . December 26. 
Clarion . . Clarion . . December 26. 
Clearfield. . . Clearfield . . December 26. 
Columbia - Bloomsburg . . December 26, 
Crawford . . . Meadville. . . December 26. 
Fayette . . Uniontown . . December 26. 
Forest . . . . Tionesta . December 26. 
Fulton . . McConneilsburg December 26. 
Jefferson - Brookville . December 26. 
Lycoming . Muncy. . December 26. 
Mercer . . Mercer . . December 26. 
Monroe . Stroudsburg . . December 26. 
Montour . Danville . December 26, 
Snyder . - Middleburg . . December 26, 
Somerset . . Somerset . . December 26. 
Venango . . Franklin . December 26, 


Westmoreland . Greensburg . . December 26 
Wyoming . . . Tunkhannock . December 26. 


York. . s Tok. . . December 26. 
Sullivan . . . Forksville . January 2, 1888. 
Wayne . . Honesdale . January 2, 1888. 


eter a er 
ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ApAMS—Supt. Sheely: A large and very 


successful meeting of the County Institute was | 


Only two teachers out of a 


held in Gettysburg. 
The attendance of 


total of 178 were absent. 
citizens was also large. 
ALLEGHENY—Supt. Hamilton: Several dis- 
tricts have increased their school apparatus by 
adding wall maps, globes, charts, etc. In some 
of the borough schools an unusually large at- 
tendance is reported, making an increase in the 
number of teachers necessary. Many of the 
schools visited during October are among the 
best in the county, and yet all show the want of 
better supervision. Such supervision as is re- 
quired, cannot be given by one superintendent 
in so large a county, Indiana township has 
erected a very substantial frame building with 
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ready for occupancy. 








Our County 
The attendance 
was the largest in our history, and the session 


all the modern improvements. 
Institute met in Pittsburgh. 


was in every way successful. Six hundred and 
three teachers were present and enrolled as 
members. Our Institute has become too large 
to be successfully conducted in one room, and 
in the near future it must be divided into sec- 
tions and convened in separate localities. On 
Directors’ day about 120 directors were present. 

BLaiR—Supt. Likens: Our schools have 
opened under favorable circumstances, and we 
are looking forward with the expectation of hav- 
ing good work done inthem. Two new school- 
houses have been built during the year, one in 
Logan, and one in Snyder; both have been fur- 


nished with an improved style of furniture. 
Arbor Day was generally observed in our 
schools. Appropriate literary exercises were 


held and about one thousand trees and shrubs 
were planted. 

CAMBRIA—Supt. Cramer: The schools of 
Millville and Conemaugh have been supplied 
with a series of maps. New furniture has been 
placed an one of the school-houses of Adams 
district, and in one of the rooms at Cooperdale. 
Local Institutes and reading circles are being 
organized in different parts of the county. Di- 
rectors and teachers seem to be greatly inter- 
ested in the school work of their respective dis- 
tricts. 

CAMERON—Supt. Pearsall: The county In- 
stitute was held in Driftwood, and is spoken of 
by the press and the people generally, as one of 
the best sessions we have yet held. 

CHESTER—Supt. Walton: Arbor Day was ob- 
served in twenty-two different districts, Appro- 
priate exercises were held in forty-two schools, 
directors and patrons frequently assisting. Many 
trees were planted, some nut-hearing and 
others fruit-trees. Some of these were dedicated 
to prominent men of law and letters, Hon. E, 
E. Higbee not being forgotten. Interesting les- 
sons from bud, blossom, and leaf are creeping 
into our school-rooms. Vines were also planted, 
and at some of the schools shrubbery was also 
set out upon school grounds. But we need 
grounds better fenced before we can plant as 
we should. 

CLINTON—Supt. Brumgard : Chapman town- 
ship has furnished all its schools with ample 
slate surface. Renovo 14th street building has 
been furnished with Snead’s warming and ven- 
tilating apparatus, and painted inside and out- 
side. The entire cost was about $3,000. Gal- 
lagher township has supplied all its buildings 
with excellent patent furniture, and put up a 
neat, commodious new building, which is almost 
Blackboard surface is 
insufficient, but this deficiency will, I think, be 
supplied by another year. Our teachers, with 
a few exceptions, are doing excellent work. 

CUMBERLAND—Supt. Beitzel: Our teachers 
have entered upon their work with a degree of 
earnestness that presages progress. Literary 
societies and district institutes will be organized 
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in a number of districts. The fall term of the 
«Shippensburg Normal School had a very auspic- 
ious opening. This is as it should be. Noone 
should wish to teach without first having taken a 
thorough course of professional training. The 
Carlisle school board passed a resolution not 
to permit teachers to detain delinquent pupils 
after school hours as a mode of punishment. 
October has been a busy month, spent princi- 
pally in school visitation and making arrange- 
ments for the County Institute. As a rule, 
teachers and pupils are zealous in their work. 
The opposition to the study of Physiology, that 
manifested itself in a few districts, has nearly 
subsided, and refusals to purchase the necessary 
books are rare. Two houses in South Middleton 
have been repainted, the rooms calcimined and 
set off with a tasty border around the ceiling ; 
one has been supplied with new Paragon furni- 
ture, and one with new recitation seats. In the 
Paradise primary school, the attendance, for 
some weeks, has been lowered by the preva- 
lence of diphtheria. Two of the houses in 
Dickinson have been repainted and calcimined. 
The Chestnut Ridge house can scarcely be 
classed as fit for school purposes, and the plot of 
ground surrounding it is not entitled to the dig- 
nity of being called a yard. In South Middle- 
ton, the Basin school house has been supplied 
with improved modern furniture; it has also 
been painted and calcimined with a border, and 
is now one of the best houses in the district. In 
Frankford three houses have been supplied with 
patent furniture. Encouraging reports of the 


School Arbor Day movement are being received. 
The Gap school, Frankford township, reports 
42 trees planted; Bloserville school, 23 trees, 
with the helpful assistance of Director L. J. 


Shamburg. It is to be regretted that so many 
of the school grounds are not fenced. It is dis- 
couraging to see the young trees destroyed by 
cattle. In some districts an effort is being made 
to fence the school grounds by private enter- 
prise, with prospects of success. I shall be able 
to give a fuller report of Arbor Day work in an- 
other report. In many districts the school rooms 
have been made beautiful through the medium 
of the paint-brush, pictures, mottoes and flowers. 
At this time, we can only commend the spirit, 
and hope that school-room decoration may be- 
come universal. 

FAYETTE—Supt. Herrington: Connellsville is 
erecting a four-room building with all modern 
improvements. Nicholson is building a first- 
class house, as is also German township. 

FRANKLIN—Supt. Slyder: I am unable, at 
present, to report Arbor Day proceedings. I 
sent cards to prominent teachers, urging them 
to do what they could and then report to me, 
The teachers in many of the districts hold edu- 
cational meetings, two of which I have had the 
pleasure of attending—one at St. Thomas and 
the other at Orrstown. Mr. G. W. Brindle, of 
Lemaster, one of our energetic teachers, has 
undertaken the publication of an educational 
paper in our county. This is a step in the right 
direction ; and from present indications, I be- 
lieve, the project will have the hearty support of 
the teachers. 
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INDIANA—Supt. Cochran : Our schools are do- 
ing as well as can be expected. In a few cases 
the wages were lowered, which naturally drove 
out some of our best teachers. Our Teachers’ 
Reading Circle has begun its reading, and we 
hope to carry it along successfully during the 
term. In several districts the teachers take up and 
discuss the topics, suggested by these readings, 
at their district institutes. We expect to have a 
large display of school work on exhibition dur- 
ing Institute week. 

JuntaTa—Supt. Auman: Arbor Day was not 
so generally observed as could have been de- 
sired. In Milford township, fifty-three trees 
were planted by the McCahan and Muddy Run 
schools. Tuscarora Academy held appropriate 
exercises and planted trees on the grounds. 
There is much yet to be done in this direction, 
but it will not be done until the directors grade 
and fence the grounds. Only twoin the county 
are surrounded with suitable fences. 

LANCASTER—Supt. Brecht: Earl and Sads- 
bury each placed four sets of new furniture in 
their schools during the year, and each estab- 
lished an additional graded school. Both town- 
ships now have new furniture in all their school 
buildings. Paradise organized a new school 
district during the summer, and erected a large, 
warm and well-arranged house in it. Four 
years ago this district had ten schools, now it 
has fourteen well-equipped schools in operation. 
East Drumore built a fine brick school-house 
during the summer on the site of one of the old 
houses. Arbor Day was observed by quite a 
number of our schools. Airy Vale school, in 
West Hempfield, planted twenty-seven trees. 

LycoMING—Supt. Lose: Our county Teach- 
ers’ Association was held at Hughesville, Octo- 
ber 29. There were sixty-eight teachers pres- 
ent, representing nearly every district. Quite a 
number of districts attended. Papers were read 
on interesting and appropriate subjects. The 
citizens of Hughesville and vicinity attended in 
large numbers, and seemed deeply interested 
in the proceedings. The Association decided 
to hold its next meeting at Montoursville, on 
the last Saturday in February. 

McKEeaAn—Supt. Eckles: Educationol matters 
are looking up in our county, Otto township 
has furnished two school-houses with improved 
furniture, thus finishing the last of them. Wet- 
more township has built and furnished two fine 
school-houses since my last report. Several 
other townships are building. Our Institute, just 
held, was very satisfactory. Directors’ Day was 
a most interesting feature of the week's work. 
The number of directors was larger than ever 
before, and the interest of those in attendance 
of a character to show that they had the good of 
the schools at heart. We will hold an Associa- 
tion meeting of three days duration, in February, 
at Port Allegheny. Some of our School Boards 
do not live up to the requirements of the law in 
the matter of uniform text-books, and hence 
their schools show a corresponding lack of good 
work. 

MERCER—Supt. McCleery : Owing to incle- 
ment weather, Arbor Day was not generally 
observed. There were nine trees planted at 
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Jamestown, ten in Hempfield, six in Pymatun- 
ning, and ten in Greene. Local institutes have 
been held in Lackawannock, Shenango, Green- 
ville and Pymatunning. Prof. Carmichael, of Oil 
City, has been engaged, for two days each week, 
to teach vocal music in the schools of Mercer. 
A revised course of study is being arranged for 
the Greenville schools. 

Monroe—Supt. Faul: This being a moun- 
tainous region, many of the school grounds are 
shaded by native forest trees. I am endeavor- 
ing to cultivate a feeling, among teachers and 
pupils in favor of tree-planting, and think in 
the near future they will take hold of the matter 
in earnest, and with willing hands plant trees on 
all the school grounds in the county where 
needed. Middle Smithfield is building one 
new school-house, Hamilton township has 
replaced some of its old furniture with new and 
improved desks. 

NORTHAMPTON—Supt. Werner: Marked im- 
provements are being made in the schools and 
on the grounds. Under the principalship of O. 
R. Wilt, the South Bethlehem schools are un- 
dergoing a wonderful change. The assistant 
in the High School, M. A. Richards, has 
made an addition to the apparatus as follows: 
One dipping bi-chromate battery, one electro 
magnet, one arc light, sensitive balance, lot of 
retort holders, etc. The beautiful school grounds 
at Portland, planted with 150 trees, and the mag- 
nificent building erected thereon, are a credit to 
the school board and an ornament and a bless- 
ing to the town. Prof. John S. Niles, Principal, 
is doing a noble work and good results will fol- 
low. Lehigh township took a step in the right 
direction, when it furnished four of its buildings 
with improved patent desks, and made an ad- 
dition of two rooms to the Walnutport school. 
The schools have also been graded and good 
results may be expected. 

PeERRY—Supt. Aumiller: Fairview school- 
house, in Toboyne township, was recently 
burned to the ground. There is not a year but 
some district suffers from fire. This is largely 
due to carelessness in regard to pipes and flues. 
The soot, birds’ nests, leaves and rubbish that 
have accumulated during the previous year are 
seldom removed, and taxpayers are called upon 
to pay for the negligence of directors and teach- 
ers. Many districts do not even insure their 
houses against loss by fire. 

SCHUYLKILL—Supt. Weiss: New school- 
houses are being built in Blythe, Cass, Frack- 
ville, Gilberton, and Hubley. Kline township 
completed a new two room building at New 
Silverbrook, and supplied it with patent furni- 
ture and slate blackboarding, unabridged dic- 
tionary, physiological charts, primary reading 
charts, complete charts and globe, and organ- 
ized two graded schools. Additional graded 
schools have been organixed in Gilberton and 
Hubley districts; and a new ungraded school, 
in Blythe township. The Auburn directors 
have acted wisely in the selection of teachers. 
Their schools are well organized. The teachers 
are in need of additional apparatus, which will 
no doubt be supplied by the Board. 

SNYDER—Supt. Herman: All the schools are 
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in session, with a very fair attendance. The op- 
position to the six months’ term is very slight. 
The schools that I have visited are in good con- 
dition, with a few exceptions. There are still a 
few teachers who seep school. Perry township 
has refurnished one of its houses, and now all 
its schools have the best of desks. A great 
many trees were planted on Arbor Day. Free- 
burg, Adamsburg, and a number of district 
schools had very interesting exercises. The 
Selinsgrove Board raised the salary of their pri- 
mary teacher. They know when they get good 
work done, and in this instance show substan- 
tial recognition of it. I am spending half-a-day 
in each school the first visit. 

SOMERSET—Supt. Berkey: All the schools 
are now in full operation. Berlin has ar- 
ranged for a term of seven months; all other 
districts will have six months. Teachers’ wages, 
as compared with last year, have been slightly 
reduced, ranging from $19 to $33 per month in 
the rural districts, and from $25 to $60 in the 
boroughs. Arbor Day was appropriately ob- 
served in a number of places throughout the 
county. In Somerset borough a number of trees 
were planted, which, in time, will add mater- 
ially to their already beautiful grounds. F. J. 
Kooser, Esq., President of the Board, delivered 
an appropriate address on the occasion. 

SULLIVAN—Supt. Black: In different sections 
of the county the school-houses have been im- 
proved. A new house has been completed in 
Fox district, and one in Cherry. The directors 
of Fox have placed new patent furniture in each 
of their school houses. Arbor Day was ob- 
served to some extent. I am well pleased with 
the interest that the teachers and some of the 
directors take in their work, and trust that during 
the coming winter the standard of interest inthe 
common schools of our county will be raised 
higher than it is at present. Elkland district 
has supplied each of its schools with Webster's 
Unahsieed Dictionary. 

SUSQUEHANNA—Supt. Gillett: A second large 
brick school building is being completed at Sus- 
quehanna, which gives that town two of the 
best buildings in the county. The County In- 
stitute had a larger enrollment than ever before ; 
interest good. 

T1oGa—Supt. Cass: We have held our most 
successful Institute. The attendance and the 
attention given to the instruction reflects great 
credit on the teachers of old Tioga. Too much 
cannot be said-in praise of the work done by the 
instructors ; all did more than well. We expect 
much improvement in our schools the coming 
term as a result of this meeting. Nearly every 
teacher in the county was present. 

CHAMBERSBURG — Supt. Hockenberry: A 
close inspection of our thirty schools reveals the 
gratifying fact that in nine-tenths of them the at- 
tendance and progress of pupils, the zeal and 
activity of the teachers, and the general indica- 
a of advancement, are greater than ever be- 
ore. 

MEADVILLE—Supt. Hotchkiss: The percent- 
age of attendance for the year, thus far, has been 
remarkable. The interest manifested both by 
teachers and pupils is highly gratifying. Our 














Board is adding new furniture and apparatus as 
the needs of the schools require. Geo. I. Wright, 
formerly of the Conneautville schools, has been 
elected principal of the High School and is sus- 
taining his excellent reputation as a teacher. 

NANTICOKE—Supt. Monroe : We have organ- 
ized a Teachers’ Institute which holds monthly 
meetings, at which lessons in English Literature 
and Mental Science are recited, papers on edu- 
cational topics read and discussed, and school- 
room exercises conducted. 

New CASsTLE—Supt. Bullock: Since the open- 
ing of school we have been making great ef- 
forts to secure more regular and more punctual 
attendance, and there has been marked im- 
— in both respects. Much absence 

as been caused by sickness. Diphtheria is 
abating. There are hundreds of children here, 
between the ages of six and sixteen, that attend 
no school, nor are they at work, but simply on 
the street. This condition we regard as afford- 
ing ample opportunity for the exercise of the 
best efforts of all our educational forces for 
some time to come. The board being extremely 
anxious to make use of “local ‘talent’’ in the 
teaching force of the city, we recommended that 
“those girls of proper age and acquirement 
who wish to become teachers be allowed to as- 
sist the regular teachers not more than one 
hour per day in any grade, but each working in 
three grades (these making one half day's work), 
with no pay save salary as supply in case of 
sickness of regular teacher, but with prospect of 
promotion in case of a permanent vacancy.” 
This was eagerly accepted by seven girls and 
works admirably. It is a good thing for the 
girls, a help to the teachers, and a protection 
against ‘‘ inexperienced teaching.” 

SHENANDOAH—Supt. Freeman: Twenty-six 
trees were purchased by the school board, but 
not having been received in time for Arbor Day, 
they were planted without ceremony. 

SoutH Easton—Supt. Shull; Our teachers 
are taking an unprecedented interest in the bi- 
weekly Institute. Having a number of young 
teachers in the schools renders it necessary to 
utilize about half the time in discussing theories 
and methods of teaching. I find this beneficial 
to all, inasmuch as, barring the individuality of 
teachers and schools, it has led us to a greater 
degreee of uniformlty than has previously been 
attained, and as near to that point as I think it 
advisable to go. 

TAMAQUA—Supt. Ditchburn: During vaca- 
tion steam-heating apparatus was put into an- 
other of our buildings, and now all our school 
buildings are heated by steam. 

West CHESTER—Supt. Starkweather: From 
the Local News: ‘‘ There was appropriate re- 
cognition of the day in our public schools, 
though the actual planting of the trees occurred 
earlier. Most of the teachers have supplied 
their windows with plants, and children in many 
cases have been delighted to bring some cher- 
ished flowers for school room decoration. 
Through the courtesy of Messrs. Hoopes, Bro. 
& Thomas, nurserymen, we have been furnished 
with the following list of shrubs and trees planted 
on the lawn surrounding the High Street Public 
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School: Mossy-cup oak (quercus macrocarpa), 
willow-leaved oak (quercus phellos), scarlet oak 
(quercus coccinea), pin oak (quercus palustris), 
Nordman’'s silver fir (abies Nordmaniana), 
white-flowering dogwood (cornus florida), white 
fringe tree (chionanthus Virginica), Oriental 
spruce (picea orientalis), hemlock spruce (tsuga 
Canadensis), white pine (pinus strobus), purple 
beech (fagus sylvatica, var. purpurea), weeping 
beech (fagus sylvatica, var. pendula), cut-leaf 
beech (fagus sylvatica, var. laciniata), Norway 
spruce (picea excelsa), Cephalonian silver fir 
(abies cephalonica), common tree box, three 
(buxus sempervirens), pea-fruited retinispora 
(retinispora pisifera), American white ash (frax- 
inus Americana), Colorado silver spruce (new.), 
(picea pungens), American linden (tilia Ameri- 
cana), sweet gum, two (liquidamber styraciflua), 
dwarf mountain pine, two (pinus montana), Jap- 
anese snowball, two (viburnum plicatum), Swiss 
stone pine, two (pinus Cembra), white spruce 
(picea alba), oriental sycamore, ten (platanus 
orientalis), yellow wood (cladrastis tinctoria), 
striped eulalia, four (eulalia Japonica variagata), 
hardy pampas grass (erianthus Ravennae), 
great panicled hydrangea, three (hydrangea 
paniculata grandiflora), slender-growing deut- 
zia, three (deutzia gracilis), double-flowering 
deutzia, three (deutzia crenata), double-flow- 
ering spirea, three (spirea Reevesii, fl. pl.), 
Thunberg’s spirea (spirea Thunbergii), gol- 
den-leaved spirea, (spirea opulifolia aurea), 
variegated weigela, three (diervilla nana varie- 
gata), assorted varieties, four (diervilla), com- 
mon lilacs, two (syringa vulgaris), althzeas, as- 
sorted colors, three (hibiscus Syriacus), sweet- 
scented shrub (calycanthus floridus), common 
snowball (viburnum opulus sterilis). The fol- 
lowing trees were planted along three streets 
adjoining the above mentioned school: Six 
sugar maples on Dean, six Carolina poplars on 
Prince, eleven Norway maples on High street. 

WILLIAMSPORT—Supt. Transeau : Ourschools 
are flourishing. The erection of the new High 
School building is progressing finely. It will, 
we think, be under roof by the time cold weather 
sets in. 

YorK—Supt. Shelly : The schools were never 
so complete in their organization, and the teach- 
ers never so thoroughly aroused to the impor- 
tance of the work committed to them. We are 
greatly in need of some school apparatus, ard 
trust this want may be met at no distant day. 
The number of trees planted on Arbor Day 
was 2723; shrubs, 150. Our pupils take com- 
mendable interest in the duty enjoined upon 
them of planting trees. 

ALLEGHENY Twp.—Supt. Collier: We have 
eighteen school buildings in the district. Two 
of these have so little ground that it was impos- 
sible to plant trees; five have a sufficient supply 
of shade trees; five others will probably be better 
supplied on next Arbor Day ; the rest had their 
wants fully supplied on Arbor Day. The teach- 
ers and pupils of the Bull Run, Stonesburg, 
Amity, Alignippi and Carnegie schools se- 
cured and planted about one hundred trees, 
an average of twenty to each school yard. 
Haze. Twre.—Supt. Fallon: Our Board is 
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Fourteen twelve-inch globes have been pro- 
vided, and all the schools are supplied with ink, 
crayon, erasers, and call-bells. The first meet- 
ing of our monthly Institute has been held. 
There was a good attendance and an active part 
taken in the exercises by all present. Our 
school-grounds are not enclosed by fences, so 
that Arbor Day was not observed as it should 
have been. The teachers of the several schools, 
however, prepared themselves-for special talks 
on the importance of tree-planting and caring 
for them. I hope the time is not far distant 
when every school ground in the township will 
be properly enclosed and planted with choice 
trees and flowers. The enrollment for October 
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doing good work in the interest of the schools. | On Friday afternoon pupils proposing to plant 
| trees were excused. The class of 1888 planted 


(2135), shows an increase of 299 over that of 
September. 
LYMOUTH Twp.—Supt. Gildea: As the con- | 


dition of our school-grounds did not admit of 
tree-planting, Arbor Day was observed in the 


schools by giving the pupils special lessons on | 
the planting, growth, and care of trees, etc. | 


Nine night-schools with a good attendance are 
in Operation. 
and the pupils are making excellent progress, 


The schools are well attended | 


except in two instances where the teachers | 


merely ‘‘ keep school.”’ ‘ 

BuTLER BorouGH—Supt. Mackey: Vegeta- 
tion in general, and trees in particular, were 
made the subject of our general lessons in each 
grade during Arbor Day week. The janitor of 
one building, who is a professional gardener, 
gave the assembled pupils a practical lesson in 
tree-planting, illustrating it by planting trees. 
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a maple with befitting ceremonies. From an 
enrollment of 1089 pupils, 584 planted trees, 
vines, or shrubbery. A total of 868 trees, vines, 
shrubs, and roses were planted, of which 736 
were trees. The maple was the favorite—1g1 
having been planted; the rest were 98 plum, go 
peach, besides willow, pear, apple, locust, chest- 
nut, oak, linden, walnut, cherry, hickory, ash, 
spruce, beech, etc., One great aim in the gen- 
eral lessons was to inspire the pupils with re- 
spect and reverence for A/antz life, just. as for 
animal life. 

HAZLETON BorouGH—Supt. Harman: The 
most important educational event of the mcuth 
was the enthusiastic observance of Arbor Day. 
The school-room decorations were beautiful, 
and a special programme adapted to the occa- 
sion was carried out by every school in the bor- 
ough. Over 300 visits of adults were reported 
for that day. The high school exercises were 
conducted in Hazel Hall in the presence of 600 
persons, who showed, by generous applause, 
their hearty appreciation of the different features 
of the programme. Over 1000 truit trees, and 
about 800 shade trees, bushes and vines, besides 
hundreds of seeds, were planted. Such results 
were possible only where teachers and pupils 
combined in earnestness and noble effort. The 


| children are not only urged to plant trees, seeds, 


but are also carefully taught how to do the work 
etc., and to care for them. I have ascertained 
that 70 per cent. of the trees planted last year, 
and 40 per cent. of the seeds, are now growing. 
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HE pleasant custom of exchanging birthday 

and Christmas gifts between teachers and 
scholars is rather growing than diminishing. At 
the same time it is also being recognized more 
and more that good books are the most useful, 
lasting, and appropriate presents that can be 
made. 
the search for suitable gift books, which is al- 
ready commencing, we call attention to a few 
of this season's new publications that seem to us 
to be specially adapted for presents, books 


To encourage and assist our readers in | 
| Frederick Juengling. 


engravings, printed on India paper, a number 
of smaller ones in the text, and a new portrait 
of Lowell as frontispiece, by J. W. Alexander. 
The illustrations are by such well-known artists 
as Bruce Crane, F. W. Freer, R. Swain Gifford, 


| Alfred Kappes, H. S. Mowbray, Walter Shirlaw 


whose contents are in keeping with the beauty | 


and excellence of their covers. 
announced is a new volume of poetry by Lowell, 


Among those | 


Hopkinson Smith, while the engraver is 
The volume is a most 
sumptuous piece of work. It is aluxury to handle 
such paper, and a pleasure to see such typogra- 
phy. Mr. Juengling has done his work worthily 
of his high reputation, and the press-work is as 
worthy of the famous Riverside Press. The 


and F. 


| uniqueand beautiful cover was designed by Mrs. 


soon to appear under the title of Agassiz and | 


Other Poems, the Rev. John Brown's edition of 


Bunyan's Works, Mrs. Whitney's unique little | 


book of Bird Talk, the beautiful and novel 
decorated Evangeline of Longfellow, and a 
number of others, which are all to be issued 
before long. 

One of the most notable publications of the 
year is Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s holi- 
day edition of Mr. ‘Lowell's Zhe Vision of Sir | 
Launfal, one of the noblest poems in our litera- | 
ture. This edition of it is a triumph of the | 
engraver's, printer's and binder’s arts. It is a 
large quarto, and illustrated by nine full-page 


| for the lover of art and literature thus 


| 





S. W. Whitman, and is a work of art in itself, 
severely chaste, eminently appropriate, yet rich 
and elegant. The blending of colors, the white 
sides, maroon leather back and gilt top, is very 
striking and remarkably fine. The price of the 
book is $10, and it would make a royal present 

oe 
combined. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New York, have 
also just published an unusually handsome vol- 
ume on Ancient Cities of the New World. \t 
is a full and exceedingly interesting account of 
| the explorations in Central America and Mexi- 
co, made between 1856 and 1882, by M. Desire 





















Charnay, the head of the Franco-American ex- 
pedition sent out by the French government, 
and Mr. Peter Lorillard, of New York. It is 
translated from the French of M. Charnay by 
J. Gonino and Helen S. Conant, and has an in- 
teresting introduction by Allen Thorndyke Rice. 
In its more than 550 octavo pages we have the 
first really scientific and authoritative descrip- 
tion of the ancient Toltec civilization, older far 
than the Aztec, as derived from the numerous 
remains of the ancient architecture, monuments, 
pyramids, pottery, paintings and hieroglyphics 
discovered by M. Charnay in the ruins he ex- 
plored in Mexico and Central America. The 
work, though one of the highest scientific and 
historical value and importance, is so charmingly 
written as to be of the most engaging interest to 
the general reader also. The numerous fine illus- 
trations, made from sketches, casts, and photo- 
graphs taken on the spot, add very much to the 
value and beauty of the volume, which is hand- 
somely printed and bound, and at the price of 
$6 makes a cheap but elegant Christmas gift. 

Another superbly printed, illustrated and 
bound holiday book, costing only $2.50, is a new 
8vo edition of Hawthorne's Zanglewood Tales, 
recently published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. We cannot well imagine a more suita- 
ble present for a bright boy or girl than this 
beautiful edition of one of the most popular 
American classics. In it Hawthorne hasclothed 
the old Greek myths of the Minotaur and the 
Pigmies, the Dragon's Teeth and the Pome- 
granate Seeds, Circe’s Palace and the Golden 
Fleece, in a garb of literary beauty such as only 
Hawthorne could weave, while his magic touch 
seems to have called them all to a new life, in 
an American atmosphere, as living beings and 
realoccurrences. The classic myths and legends 
are such as everybody ought to be acquainted 
with, and in this form will be read with delight 
by our young folks, who will be made better by 
it, morally, in their knowledge of literature, and 
artistically. For quite young folks, children who 
can just read, a similar service is done by Mr. 
Horace FE. Scudder—‘‘our own Andersen,” as 
Dr. Munger well calls him—in 7he Book of 
Folk Stories (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, 
60 cents). With a simplicity yet literary grace 
all his own, Mr. Scudder in this little 16mo. 
volume, re-writes the well-beloved old nursery 
tales of Chicken Licken, The Old Woman and 
Her Pig, Hans in Luck, The Three Bears, Puss 
in Boots, Sleeping Beauty, Red Riding Hood, 
Jack and the Bean Stalk, and a number of 
others. A pretty picture of Cinderella forms 
the frontispiece. The author has written this 
book in accordance with the eminently sensible 
views expressed in his article on ‘“‘ Nursery 
Literature in our Schools,” reprinted in last 
month's Journal from the pages of the A “antic 
Monthly. The volume would make the best 
kind of a ‘‘ Reader"’ for Primary Schools. 

A year’s subscription to the Atlantic Monthly 
itself, by the way, would be a most appropriate 
and acceptable Christmas present for a teacher 
or for any friend with literary tastes. For it gives 
every month a collection of the very highest 
class of English and American literature; and 
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no one can read it from month to month with- 
out being sensibly benefited so far as the culti- 
vation of right taste and literary culture are con- 
cerned. It is an education in itself. And its 
contents during the coming year promise to be 
more interesting and enjoyable, if possible, than 
ever before. Its new features will be three new 
serial stories, by Henry James, Jr., “‘ Charles 
Egbert Craddock,’’ and E. H. House, whose 
novel will deal with Japanese life and manners. 
John Fiske will contribute more of his valuable 
papers on American History, of the greatest im- 
portance to teachers; there will be a series of 
papers on Boston Painters and Paintings; three 
studies of Factory Life; poems and essays by 
Whittier, Lowell and Holmes; besides the usual 
excellent literary matter to which this magazine 
owes its high character and reputation. A year's 
subscription costs only $4, and it gives more 
first-class literary matter for the price than any 
other journal publ.shed. The advertisement of 
the Month/y will be found elsewhere in this 
issue of Zhe Journad/. 

The publishers of Scudder’s book for children, 
mentioned above, have also a volume of his 
literary essays, which will be heartily welcomed 
by persons of culture. Its title is Men and Let- 
ters, and it consists of eleven thoughtful studies, 
charmingly written, on Elisha Mulford, Long- 
fellow and His Art, A Modern Prophet [F. D. 
Maurice], Landor asa Classic, Dr. Muhlenberg, 
American History on the Stage, The Shaping 
of Excelsior, Emerson's Self, Aspects of His- 
torical Work, Anne Gilchrist, and the Future of 
Shakespeare. They are all as delightful read- 
ing as they are full of instruction and sugges- 
tion ; and the volume is so tastefully made as to 
be a choice gift book. The same is true of the 
new revised and enlarged edition of Mr. Sted- 
man’s Victorian Poets, just brought out by the 
same publishers. Since the appearance of the 
first edition of this work, some twelve years ago, 
it has been recognized as the best if not only 
single work on English poetry of the age of 
Victoria in existence. It is a recognized au- 
thority, as his recent ‘‘ Poets of America,"’ uni- 
form with it, is the authority on American 

oetry during thesame period. This new edition 

as been supplemented with new material, 
studies of the newer, later poets of England, and 
of the later works of the older ones, so as to 
complete the survey up to the present time. It 
is a book too important and valuable for any 
student of literature to be without ; and for such 
an one no more acceptable present could be 
made. 

Dr. Holmes'’s latest work is another book that 
specially commends itself as a present to per- 
sons of taste, whether old or young. It has just 
been published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., in 
handsome style, and consists of the delightful 
papers contributed by the wise and witty old Au- 
tocrat to the AM/antic Monthly, during the past 
year, under the title, Our Hundred Days in Eu- 
rope. Its value consists not more in its graphic 
descriptions of the persons and places visited 
by Dr. Holmes on his recent trip to Europe, 
than in the charming presentation of his own 
thoughts and comments on men and things in 
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the social, political, and literary world. Itisa 
book such as only the “ Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table’’ could have written, as intimate, 
fresh, and witty, as full of strong common sense 
and delicate literary grace, as are all his writings. 
Allof Dr. Holmes’s works belong to the classics 


. of our literature,and as such demand a place 


on the shelves of every library, and in the 
home of every cultured American. 

Naturally a large proportion of the books for 
presents are poetry. This is well. Our boys 
and girls ordinarily do not read enough poetry. 
If we can get them to do so by presenting them 
with some attractive volumes of good verse, by 
all means let it be done. Few of them will re- 
fuse to read and be delighted with so dainty 
and delicate a book as 7he O/d Garden, by 
Margaret Deland (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
$1.25), one of the most tastefully made and 
artistically beautiful little volumes we have ever 
seen, a delight to the eye and pleasure to the 
touch, and containing some of the prettiest fan- 
cies and purest sentiments in graceful verse to 
be found anywhere, Songs of History by Heze- 
kiah Butterworth (Boston: New England Pub- 
lishing Co., $1.00), is another appropriate vol- 
ume to,give as a present. It contains a collec- 
tion of original poems and ballads upon impor- 
tant episodes in American history, and is calcu- 
lated both to give a good deal of rhymed instruc- 
tion and to arouse the patriotism of every young 
American. It is a very valuable work to have 
in preparing for school entertainments, and for 
school exercises on patriotic and other occa- 
sions, as it contains, besides the historical 
poems, also a variety of songs and poems, 
for Decoration Day, Arbor Day, Labor Day, 
Children’s Day, and various memorial oc- 
casions. A very elegant little volume that 
will be specially appreciated by all lovers 
of Shakespeare, is the Hit, Wisdom, and 
Beauties of Shakespeare (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., $1.25), a collection of ‘‘ all the passages in 
Shakespeare, long or short, which are of especial 
significance or distinguished by any inherent 
excellence, those which a speaker or writer 


might employ to lend grace or vigor to his | 


theme.” The gemsare selected with unusual 
taste and judgment by Clarence Stuart Ward. 

A book that will be sure of an enthusiastic re- 
ception by the numerous admirers of Alice and 
Phoebe Cary, is the elegant volume of their 
Early and Late Poems (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.50), containing nearly all the two sisters’ 
poetical productions not printed in the volume of 
their ‘“‘ Poems,"’ which gained them their host of 
friends in the past. Among the Lardy and Late 
Poems are some that will become as popular 
favorites as any the Carys have ever written, 
while their well-known characteristics are pres- 
ent in all. 

Perhaps under this head, as very suitable for 
a gift book, should also be mentioned Lxoch 
Arden and Other Poems by Lord Tennyson, in 
the admirable “ Students’ Series’’ of Messrs. 
Ticknor & Co., Boston, edited by William J. 
Rolfe, A. M. It is uniform with the previous 


volumes of this series, to several of which we 
have called attention in the past. 
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tent editor has carefully edited the text, enriched 
the volume with scholarly and reliable critical, 
historical, archeological and other notes, and 
altogether given us what must be regarded as 
the most accurate edition of the great poem ex- 
tant. Besides Enoch Arden, the volume con- 
tains Aylmer's Field, Sea Dreams, Mariana, Lady 
Clara Vere de Vere, Freedom, Rizpah, and 
Locksley Hall Sixty Years After. The illustra. 
tions are numerous and excellent, and the letter 
press leaves nothing to be desired. The price 
is 75 cents. 

Why would not that educational classic, 
Froebel’s The Education of Man (Price $1.50) be 
an appropriate and acceptable present for the live 
teacher? The best edition of it we know is that 
recently issued by D. Appleton & Co, New 
York, in their admirable “ International Educa- 
tion Series.’’ It is translated with notes by W. 
N. Hailmann, and edited by the editor of the 
series, Dr. W. T. Harris, who contributes an 
excellent introduction, and his usual helpful 
Analytical Index tothe volume. The previous 
volumes are ‘‘ The Philosophy of Education,”’ by 
Rosenkranz; “A History of Education,” by 
Prof. Painter; ** The Rise and Early Constitu- 
tion of Universities,’’ by Dr. Laurie, and “ The 
Ventilation and Warming of School Buildings,”’ 
by Prof. Morrison. A sixth volume is also ready 
on ‘‘Elementary Psychology and Education,” 
by Prof, Baldwin. The volumes are uniformly 
bound, in excellent and handsome style, and 
will form a library of the highest value to teach- 
ers. Any or all of them would serve as a very 
sensible Christmas gift. 

The thousands of admirers of Miss Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps’ writings will be glad to know that 
she has just written a companion story to her 
‘Gates Ajar’’ and “ Beyond the Gates."’ It is 
called Zhe Gates Between ($1.25), and is written 
with the author's usual skill cf vivid description, 
sweet tenderness, and strong impressiveness, 
showing how worldly selfishness is the gate be- 
tween the soul and true happiness, and what may 
be the condition of such a soul in the life to come. 
Its scenes are partly on earth and partly in the 
spirit-world. It is very interesting and entirely 
wholesome. The best thing, however, that 
Miss Phelps has ever written, even stronger and 
more heart-moving than her ‘‘ Madonna of the 
Tubs,” is her short story called Jack the Fish- 
erman. It is intensely interesting, deeply pa- 
thetic, a description of real life among the Glou- 
cester fishermen, and so powerful a presentation 
of the evils of intemperance that it cannot fail 
to doimmense good. We wish a million copies 
of it could be distributed throughout our land. 
We should like to have every boy and girl, 
every young man and young woman, to have 
a copy. It is bound in novel and attractive 
style, and is fully illustrated; making a charm- 
ing book for presentation as a Christmas gift. 
Its price is only 50 cents. To induce any one 
to read it, is to do a good work. Another story 
worthy of mention here is a novel by Mrs. S. J. 
Higginson called A Princess of Fava ($1.50). 
It is bound in an odd, oriental-looking style, in 
keeping with the novel scene in which the story 
is placed. Readers of romance will find it fresh 
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and interesting, treating as it does very fully of 
the strange scenery, and stranger manners and 
customs, political, social, and domestic life, on 
the island of Java. There are two heroes and 
two heroines, a European man, a Javan noble, 
a Javan girl, and a girl half English and half 
Javan. The book is instructive as well as 
highly entertaining. The above three stories 
are published by Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 

A very interesting and handsome volume of 
essays on Men, Places and Things, is published 
by S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. The volume 
is from the prolific and scholarly pen of Dr. Wm. 
Mathews, and is akin to his previous popular 
books on ‘“‘ Hours with Men and Books,” ‘‘ The 
Great Conversers and Other Essays.” He treats 
in an exceedingly entertaining, and not less in- 
structive, manner of such subjects as the Char- 
acter of Napoleon, William Wirt, Bulwer, Du- 
mas; of the Weaknesses of Great Men, the 
Greatness of London, the Advantages of Ugli- 
ness, the Philosophy of Handwriting; of Diaries, 
Oysters, Worry, and the Causes of Divorce; of 
What Shall We Read, Immoral Novels, Liter- 
ary Quotations; and under ‘‘ The London Pul- 
pit,” of great preachers like Farrar, Liddon, 
Parker and Brooke. The volume is crowded 
with anecdote, and literary and historical odds 
and ends used as illustrations, has much sound 
criticism and acute characterization, and is writ- 
ten in a bright, straightforward, yet graceful 
style. Its price is $1.50. 

A book that will be found very useful, and at 
the same time entertaining to the literary worker 
and general reader as well, has just been sent 
from the press of the New England Publishing 
Co., Boston, and is entitled Acts and Anecdotes 
of Authors, by Chas. M. Barrows. It is a kind 
of literary encyclopedia, though not like any 
other in existence. It gives all manner of in- 
formation about prominent American and for- 
eign books, authors, publishers, dramas, com- 
posers, &c., alphabetically arranged, the most 
of it of a kind that, while one often wants it, one 
can seldom lay his hand upon it. Itis a book 
that will be in demand for literary clubs and 
reading circles. It is well made, and costs $1.50. 

Natural Law in the Business World, by 
Henry Wood (Boston: Lee & Shepard. 16mo., 
paper, pp. 222. Price, 30 cents), is also worth 
considering in looking for holiday gifts. The 
great demand for this little book on the econo- 
mic questions of the day has induced its issue 
in this cheaper form. It is one of the clearest, 
most common-sense works on the labor problem 
and kindred subjects we have ever seen. Its 
wide dissemination, among old and young, can 
not fail to do great good. 

While on the subject of Christmas gifts, we 
would also mention a few .others, not books, 
which we can recommend, and which, we be- 
lieve, will be much appreciated by teachers and 
others. John B. Alden, of 393 Pearl St., New 
York, is offering a Revolving Book-Case, that 
seems to us to meet a want long and uncom- 
fortably felt by teachers in many of our schools. 
It is a most practical little contrivance, just the 
thing to have standing by one’s desk, taking up 
very little room, and yet holding about one hun- 
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dred common-sized volumes, and leaving the top 
to be used as a dictionary-holder. A mere touch 
causes it to revolve and bring any side of it be- 
fore you. It moves easily on casters, is very 
simple and yet strong of construction. In fact, it 
is just the thing to hold one’s works of reference 
and other books that one has in constant use 
and wants within arm's reach. It costs $9 for 
the large and $7 for the small size. To give 
such a book-case, with A/den's Manifold Cyclo- 
pedia, to be complete in thirty volumes, ata little 
more than 25 cents per volume, or with his 
Cyclopedia of Universal Literature, in fifteen 
volumes, on its shelves, would be a splendid 
present from scholars to their teacher, or teachers 
to their principal. 

An inexpensive, pretty, and at the same time 
educative, present, that promises to be as popular 
this year as ever, is the Ca/endar, with extracts 
from some author’s writings for every day of the 
year. A very great improvement on former 
styles has been made by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., who republish for 1888 the Browning, 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Holmes, Longfellow, 
Lowell, Whitney and Whittier Calendars, with 
substantially the same decorated cards as this 
year, but with a marked change in the arrange- 
ment of selections from the authors’ writings. 
These are now bound in cloth, so that when the 
last leaf shall be turned, they form a pretty 
cloth-bound volume of the choicest passages 
from the works of an illustrious writer. All ex- 
cept the Whitney Calendar have portraits and 
other artistic designs drawn from the authors’ 
residences, or from characters or incidents in 
their writings. Printed in colors. Price, 50 
cents each. 

Christmas and New Year cards continue to be 
popular for gifts. And if selected with taste and 
Judgment, they may be made to serve the great 
end of fostering and training the love of the 
beautiful, and so educating the popular taste. 
Among the most artistic cards, which we can 
heartily recommend, are those of Raphael Tuck 
& Sons, New York, the most extensive art-pub- 
lishers in the world, They publish this year no 
fewer than 2,000 varietiesof Christmas and New 
Year cards from which one can select, and 
among which are some veritable gems. They 
range from the most expensive to the cheapest, 
and are of every size, shape and design. All 
tastes can be suited, and yet the average artistic 
merit is higher than that of most manufacturers, 
The finest thing of the kind we have seen this 
year is a novelty in the shape of beautiful paint- 
ings on porcelain; these are securely packed to 
be sent by mail; are heavy beveled porcelain, 
either mounted or unmounted. In this unique 
form they sell the portraits of President and 
Mrs. Cleveland, Henry Ward Beecher and 
others. The portraits are remarkable likenesses, 
and have all the elegance and beauty of expen- 
sive porcelain paintings, while their price is ex- 

ceedingly low. They are among the hand- 
somest popular art productions we have ever 
seen. All of this firm’s cards, oleographs, 
panels, plaques, &c., are well worth examining 





by those in search of really artistic presents of 
the kind. 
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OH, WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH ROBIN? pom NT, SEARA. 


rom *‘THe Nursery.” 
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1. “Oh, what is the matter with Robin, That makes her cry round here all day ? I think she must be in great 


2. “He carried them home in his pocket; I saw him, from upinthistree: Ah me! how my lit-tle heart 
3. “Nor I!” said the birds ina cho-rus: “A cru-eland mischievous boy! I pit - y his fa-therand 
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trou - ble,” Said Swallow to lit-tle Blue Jay. “I think she must be in great trou- ble, Said 
flut-tered For fear he would comeandrobme! Ah me! how my lit-tle heart flut-tered For 
moth - er; He surely can’t givethemmuchjoy; I pit - y his fa-ther and moth-er; He 
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Swallow to little Blue Jay. “I knowwhythe Robin is cry-ing,’’ Said Wren withasob in her 
fear he would come and rob me! “Oh, what little boy was so wick-ed ?”’ Said Swallow, beginning to 
surely can’t give them much joy. I guess he forgot what a pleas-ure Thedear lit-tle rob-ins all 
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“A naugh-ty bold rob-ber has_ stol - en, Three lit - tle blue eggs from her 
“I wouldn’t be guil-ty of | rob- bing A_ dear lit - tle bird’s-nest—not 
In ear-lyspring-timeandin sum-mer, By beau -ti - ful songs that they 
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I guess he for-got that from Heavy - en There looksdownan All - See - ing 


D.S. to last verse only. 
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nest, A naugh-ty bold rob-ber has stol - en Three lit - tle blue eggs from her nest. 
+ I wouldn’t be guil-ty of rob-bing A dear lit-tle bird’s-nest—not I.” 
sing, In _ ear - ly spring-time and in sum-mer, By beau - ti - ful songsthat they sing.” 
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